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ABSTRACT 

This management study of public vocational education 
in Hew lork City evaluates the delivery of effective programs to 
students. The first section outlines the goals and methodology of the 
study and the structure of the vocational education system. The 
second section discusses administrative difficulties which cause 
students to have problems with placement, program proceduras, and 
preparation for employment. Section three analyzes the central 
administration of the vocational education system, and focuses on the 
lack of administrative coordination between the Center for Career and 
Occupational Education and High School Division and other units at 
the Central Board. Duplication of fiscal functions, budgeting, 
curriculum development and review, and teacher recruitment and 
retention are alsc discussed in this section. The fourth section 
analyzes intergovernmental issues involving Comprehensive Employment 
and Traininq Act programs, louth Employment Training Programs, and 
the State Department of Education. In section five program and 
programmatic issues such as supplementary instructional programs, 
work experience programs, model programs, equipment improvement, and 
student follow up procedures are studied, section six discusses 
relationships with community colleges and potential employers. A 
summary, tables, and appendices conclude the report* (APfll 
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SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS: A PLAN FOR ACTION 

I. J^mODUCTIONJ^jOVERVI^^ 
Vocational education takes on Increasing Importance as youth 
unemployment continues to rise at an alarming rate. One of the most 
serious barriers to employment Is a lack of education and/or marketable 
skills 9 and yet the Central Board of Education Is doing little to address 
the Issue directly. This Is not to say there are not some outstanding 
programs and some successful schools. Nevertheless, the vocational schools 
are overcrowded and large numbers of students are unable to find space In 
schools which offer vocational training. The number of vocational 
opportunities has not kept pace with the demand. 

In many of the studies of vocational education In New York City and 
other urban areas, there has been a great deal of discussion of the need 
to provide students with job*related skills. There Is a clear relationship 
between the high rate of youth unemployment and various social and economic 
Ills and costs. The complete economic recovery of the city certainly 
depends on our ability to provide a trained work force and a safe, finan- 
cially viable environment for business. 

In this study, the Educational Priorities Panel is concerned with 
the efficient delivery of effective programs to students who nhemselves 
have Indicated a preference for vocational programs at the high school 
level, who attend more regularly when enrolled in such programs, and who 
have expressed a desire for part-time work whi] ^ going to school. The 
high attendance rates for these schocls and fof vocational programs within 
comprehensive schools certainly support the conclusion that those students 



"ho feel their education has an understandable goal or more of a '*real 
world" experience, art more likely to attend classes. For the 1978-79 
school year, the City's average daily attendance for academic high schools 
was 77.59%, while for the vocational schools, it was 82.33^. 

Several factors create the current inadequacy of the vocational 
education system which neither the city nor tne students can afford. 
Insufficient private sector involvement in the vocational training 
programs, restrictions from both school employee unions and other unions, 
lack of funds, and the Board of Education's internal structure, combine 
to thwart any major change in the system unless they are vigorously 
addressed. 

Until these issues are dealt with, the system continues to shortchange 
many students currently enrolled. There are important initial steps that 
must be taken as a precursor of more comprehensive changes in the system. 
This paper outlines these crucial first steps towards achieving long 
range goals* 

The Educational Priorities Panel has conducted this study of the 
vocational education system in New York City is a management study that 
remains within the basic constraints of the current system. The specific 
recommendations for improving the delivery should be acted upon immediately. 
Other issues that must be addressed in a long range analysis of the 
delivery of vocational education are pointed out as they touch upon the 
current management system. 

Structure o f the Vocational Education System 

funding for vocational education programs comes from three major 
sources: 1) tax levy nK?ney; 2) the Vocational Education Act (VEA), a 



federal program administered by the State Education Department; and 3) 
the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA)^ U«S« Department of 
Labor funds administered by the New York City Department of Employment 
(DOE). Title IV of CETA Is the Youth Employment and Training Program 
(YETP) which mandates that the Board of Education must receive 22% of all 
the funds allocated the entire city for this program. In addition, 
state aid monies are received by the City for vocational programs under 
Chapter 399 of the Education Law, but these funds are a part of general 
state aid to education and are not categorically earmarked for vocational 
education. 

There Is a very complex system at the Board of Education for 
administering vocational education: 

1) The Center for Career and Occupational Education (CCOE) Is 
responsible for receiving the federal funding and providing assistance In 
occupational programming to the districts and high schools. However, 
CCOE evaluates only reimbursable programs (not tax levy-funded courses) 
and has only advisory capacity on curriculum and staffing. 

2) The Division of High Schools evaluates the educational value of 
the programs, the curriculum and the dlstr^.butioa of course offerings 
through the superintendents and principals. 

3) The Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance (BEVG) contains 
a career guidance unit which provides Cc^reer information to counselors in 
the schools* 

4) The Advisory Council for Occupational Education contains 
commiscsions , some active and some Inactive, in several business areas to 
channel industry input into vocational education. 
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5) The Division of Special Educatio n administers vocational programs 
for special educatlqp students. 

6) Three Budget Review Units are Involved vrtth the budgetary process 
of reimbursable funds. The Office of CETA^ Administration Is a liaison 
between the Department of Employment and the Board of Education. The 
Office of Funded Programs (OFP) funnels reimbursable funding through the 
Board for CCOE. The Office of Budget Operations and Review reviews and 

^ enters' budget proposals Into the accounting system. 

This cumbersome structure is responsible for waste and mismanagement 
and lack of planning and coordination that Impair the quality of services 
'as they are delivered to students. 

This report proposes a variety of cjianges that could be Initiated 
quickly and at no cost to the Board of Education tp Improve the delivery 
of vocational education to the students In the public high schools. It 
also underscores those basic changes In the system that will have to be 
made to achieve long term Inprovement. 

II. THE EFFECT^OF; THE DELIVERYJ)F S^ERVICESJDN THE £TUDENTS_ 

Administrative difficulties revealed In this report cause students 
to have problems with the vocational educational system at every stage of 
their experience w^th it placement » the programs themselves, and 
preparation for employment. 
Placement 

Ten to fifteen thousand students each year fail to find a place in 
the vocational program of their first or second choice. While some 
programs are grossly overcrowded, others have difficulty attracting 



students* Because fiscal constraints have drastically reduced the number 
of guidance counselors* students receive Inadequate guidance to choose 
among 72 possible prOgrans* Students who are rejected from vocational 
programs have few alternatives and are often not. Informed about the 
alternatives that do exist* Furtherfaore, there Is no central capacity to 
jiatch en^ty seats with students seeklng^'^d^lsslon* Apparently, course 
offerings and the dlstrlbu^tlon of them do ni()t reflect demand* This Is 
largely due to a lack of clty-wlde or b<Jrough-wlde planning of programming, 
and the resulting sporadic placement of funding* Many students apply to 
vocational schools because they don't want to go to their zoned high 
schools* Long term plans to alleviate this situation must address the 
deficiencies of the comprehensive schools* 
In School 

This report will treat In detail several factors that Influence the 
quality of vocational educational services: recruitment and retention of 
teachers, the availability of career guidance services,^ curriculum 

development and program review, the types of equipment, the availability 

t 

and condition of equipment and supplies, supplementary or alternative 
programs and follow-up efforts* All have ramifications for student*? 
whether they are caused by joor management at the Central Board, lack of 
involvement of the private sector or restrictions on funding for equipment* 
The most successful schools are often those w-.th the closest relationship 
to the private industry for which it is providing training* The quality 
of prograus is affected when teachers cannot be attracted from private 
Industry, hiring procedures are time-consuming, or teaclier training does 
not keep pace with changing technology* 

Curricula vary from school to school* Although there should be 
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variations in curriculum because of differing student populations, a core 
of knowledge and skills should be common to all programs. Students have 
no assurances that a program in a school is intensive enough, is geared 
to labor market nepds or to their own varying skill levels, or has up- 
to-date or working equipment* 
Work Experience and Job Placement 

Private sector involvement is very important at every stage of 
vocational education — curriculum development, program implementation 
and review, equipment consultation, work study programs, and job placement* 

Because Job placement and development are handled on a program-by- 
program or school-by-school basis, both students seeking jobs and 
employers seeking workers must find their way through a maze of counselors 
and placement programs* 

The overall picture of vocational training programs is very uneven. 
The nunerous strong programs and acclaimed schools are the result of the 
efforts of individual principals, school-based personnel, and industry 
involvement * 

III* . CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION 
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Allotypes of high schools offer occupational or vocational programs, 
but there is no existing structure to guide or coordinate course offerings 
or support services in the system as a wholcLi including programs in the districts* 
1. ' £COE_and_ the Hilh_S£hool^ ^^l^l^l^^ 

The widely acknowledged lack of coordination between CCOE and the 
High School Division has several results: lack of a mechanism to coordinate 
city-wide or borough-wide services; nfeither unit taking responsibility for 
tax levy-funded programs; principals and superintendents having divided 
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loyalties; the sporadic placement of funding and programs; programs whode 

goals and curriculum are determined by their funding rather than any 

assessment of needs; and the High School Division having inadequate input 

or knowledge of the vocationally programs in their high schools. 

^ The current increased dialogue bewtween the High School Division 
and CCOE is endorsed » with the recommendation that a formal 
mechanism for interaction be developed as a result of this 
experience* 

i 

^ There should be more emphasis in the High School Division on 
occupational programs «o that these programs can be placed 
throughout the system in ^ coordinated manner* 

^ ^ The High School Division has indicated a stronger interest in 

occupational program development, which we encourage. In deve- 
loping a new position within. the Division, however, there should 
be no duplication of CCOE's activities. 



The borough mini*pland developed by CCOE should be distributed 
to all the high school pjrincipals and used in their meetings with 
the superintendents. In addition, the charts of^ the course of- 
ferings contained in the mini-plans should be available to the 
feeder school to provide more exact inforiuation^or the guidance 
counselors, stud^ilts and parents in determining the actual offerings 
^ in the schools. 

\> - < 
These mini-plans can provide a go^d starting point for improved planning, 

and can be valuable resources for the principals, who have neither the 

time nor the opportunity* to collect employment 'data or become totally 

aware of the variety of offerings in nearby schools. Principals should 

continue to play the major role In running fheir high schools with 

assistance and direction provided by the Central Board. 

^ Coordinating and planning occupational programs should originate 
with the Division of High Schools and COCE, involving the super- 
intendents directly , who have a greater sense than the Central 
Board of the needs of ^he schools, and can help negotiate the 
goals and objectives of the entire borough to assist in getting 
changes made in the high schools. 

^ Patterns of funding and program placement should be analyzed to 
determine the degree to which student needs are being met. 
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1 1 • CCOE_a nd_0£he r_U n i£8_ 
A, BEVG 

Unlike the confused relationship between CCOE and the Division of 

High Schools, the major problem between CCC\ and the Bureau of Education 

and \/ocatlonal Guidance Is not a lack of coordination. Rather, It Is one 

of duplication of efforts between BEVG and the Career Educa'-.lcn Unit 

which is the guidance planning unit for CCOE* 

' Career guidance programs should be assessed to determine If 
target populations, program goals, and methodology are different 
enough to merit the current number of programs and variety of 
administration of these programs* 

• CCOE should contribute to BEVG two reimbursable funded people 
who have more specific vocational gildance experience to give 
BEVG a broader base* 

B* Special Education 

This study Joes not address the Issue of providing vocational 
education to special educ ::lon students* In the course of the study, 
however. It was found that thers Is a severe problem In that the vocational 
schools run at full capacity, making It difficult for Special Education 
students to get access to the shops* 

* A mechanism should be established to apprise the Division of 
Special Education of all Industrial Arts shops and equipment 
that are under-utilized In the 6;:hools and which could be 
available for their programs* The borough surveys (mini- 
plans) contain these listings and the Information should be 
shared with the Division of Special Education to encourage the 
use of these shops for Special Education students* 

III* £l£cal_FH.'\£^i.^iL®— 

The duplicative divisions that exist for the fiscal management of 

reimbursable funds In the area of occupational and vocatlona.1 education 

cause management Inefficiencies through adding time, paperwork, personnel, 

and sign-off responsibilities to a host of offices within the Board* 

13 



The CETA Administration Office duplicates many of the administrative and 

fund-raising functions of CCOE's successful activities. In addition, the 

Office of Funded Programs provides an added layer of responsibility that 

could be eliminated* 

^ As CCOE is a responsibility unit for reimbursable fvnds, it should 
have budgeting responsibility for the programs, with the final 
fiscal development and sign-off done by the Office of -Budget 
Operations and Review. Pass-through of budget items to the Office 
of CETA Administration should be eliminated. The corresponding 
funds alloted to this unit for CCOE-related functions should be 
transferred to CCOE, which will offset a corresponding reduction -f 
tax levy dollars for administration. 

• The functions performed by the Office of Funded Programs should be 
performed by an administrative assistant within the budget unit of 
CCOS. The corre««ponding funds alloted to OFP for these functions 
should be transferred to CCOE with the additional dollars assigned 
to assist the schools in grant writing. Tliese will also offset a 
reduction in tax levy dollars. 

IV. &Lidg£ti_ng^ 

The total amount of tax levy funds expended on vocational and 
occuaptional areas is difficult to trace, as many different criteria are 
used for different funding, and any tracing that is done is to justify 
the use of Chapte- . ^ ^unds. Decisions by principals to fund with tax 
levy dollars progxams previously funded by VEA are made without reference 
to what is available in the area. In addition, many principals and 
administrators feel that the needs and priorities for grant proposals are 
not coming from the schools themselves, but rather are established by 
CCOE. The criteria for the distribution of funds to the schools by CCOE 
are unclear or contradictory. There is no clear policy on whether funds 
should be concentrated to provide excellent programs for fewer students 
or spread out to pr^ ide less intensive programming to larger numbers 
of students. Therefore, because of a diffusion of funding, many educational 
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options courses are watered dovm to the point where they do not provide 
adequace career preparation* Individuals In the schools felt that the 
schools which would receive Che funding was often pre-determlned by CCOE 
before they considered the schools* :>roposals« 

* An analysis of the current expenditure of tax levy funds for 
vocational and occupational education by borough In conjunction 
with student demands and needs and the distribution of reimbursable 
programs should be used In determining future ptlorltles for 
funding programs* 

* The criteria for determining which schools will receive the funding 
should be made clear to all the high schools and be established In 
conjunction with the Division of High Schools. A central policy 
for Improving the programs already In the schools to ensure that 
they are fulfilling the needs of the students should be a primary 
criterion* 

* Funding priority should be given to existing programs wit"" the 
potential for success to provide their students with enough con- 
centrdlion of course to enable them to acquire useful skills In 
tha field* Particular attention Is needed In the educational 
options courses* 

V* Z®£che£ Re£r£ltment and Re_tentioii 

Difficulties with teacher recruitment and retention are caused by 

non-competltlve salaries, cumbersome hiring procedures and lack of timely 

licensing examinations* Many of these Issues cannot be addressed within 

the current system of vocational education staffing patterns* The Board 

committee to deal with recruitment problems should analyze projtcted 

staff needs 9 consider giving credit for work experience and, In a long 

range plan for providing for teacher recruitment and retention, explore a 

variety of experimental methods: contracting out with the private sector 

for on-site training; recruiting part-time teachers who can continue to 

work In private Industry; and establishing a means whereby skilled 

persons could provide occupational training without completing all the 

formal licensing requirements* 
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. In addition: 

* Personnel approval procedures must be improved to expedite hiring 
teachers for relmbur^ able programs* 

VI . Cu£ri^C£lum_De v£lopment jand_P£o^ra^^ 

Curriculum at the Central Board for vocational programs is developed 

in two ways — through CCOE*a Curriculum Unit and through the standing 

committees of the occupational units. However, schools themselves receive 

little assistance in curriculum development. Therefore, curricula are 

developed by individual s':hools and are not consistent from school to 

school. EPP supports the autonomy of the principal in making decisions 

affecting his/her flchool. At the same time, principals in our survey 

indicated a desire to get more guidance from CCOE in setting up curriculum 

outlines. 

* The curriculum unit within CCOE should be disbanded, as it is 
not supplying the high schools with sufficient assistance. 

* The responsiDlity of developing curriculum for use in the 
schools should lie solely with the occupational areas which 
could take over any responsibilities of the curriculum unit 
in more compartmentalized areas. Curriculum for the trade 
and technical areas in particular should be developed to meet 
the entire range of skills in a trade. These units should 
receive tne reimbursable funds for the two professionals and 
one secretary now alloted to the curriculum unit. The inclusion 
of thesp funds will offset a corresponding decrease in tax levy- 
funded positions. 

* This responsibility must be acommpanied by a strong involvement 
of private sector employers in particular fields, through their 
participation on the standing committees and by experts ir the 
fields providing the schools with training guidelines. 

* To provide minimum standards and background information, assistance 
should be given in curriculum development for vocational and 
educational options programs with minimum structure, but in 
modules that can be utilized with the necessary adjustmrats to 

fit a school's population. 
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IV, wTZKGgyEsmE^y^ Issues^ 

The major problem with the Board's use of Chapter 399 money Is that 

the State does not earmark these funds and they are not guaranteed to 

the Board of Education* 

^ The Chapter 399 funds should be earmarked for vocational education* 
Many problems have developed In the Board's relationship with the 

Department of Employment whlc^ admlnlstars CETA funds* Some are being 

resolved* 

Board of Education procedures for leasing apace for CETA programs 
are lengthy and leases often are not cost*ef f ectlve* 

The Board does not apply for more YETP (Youth Employment Training 
Program) funds than It Is guaranteed to receive by law* 

The Board of Education and the Department of Employment often lack 
familiarity with one another's programs and procedures. At present, 
better coordination Is planned for administration, but not for improving 
direct services to students* 

• The Department of Employment should Investigate rental or purchase 
rf training facilities and conduct cost analyses of renting space 
compared with purchasing the facility* 

* The Board and DOE should encourage not only multiple use of 
•pace but also split duties of administrative staff because 
many VEA programs and ^ETA programs are closely related* ihis 
might maximize th^ impact of programs, and result in administrative 
savings, freeing additional money for direct service* 

^ The Board should compete for additional YETP funds by developing 
proposals for direct service, above the 22% mandated amount set 
aside* The emphasis should be on the large population it servas, 
not the perceived limits as to what the Board can receive* 
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V. PROGRAMS AND PROGRAMMATIC ISSUES 



Alternative vocational programs are valuable to meet the needs of 
students not accepted into regular vocational programs because the programs 
often keep the students interested in school. 

The Shared Instruction Program can expand vocational training 
opportunities for students, but creates certain problems in receiving 
schools because of lack of central support. These include oversized 
classes, lack of student concern for the equipment, and lack of receiver 
school control over the students. 

The After School Program is also valuable in providing disadvantaged 

students and others with some employment skills. Transportation problems 

limit both programs. 

* An analysis should be made of the i se of YETP money to supplement 
Shared Instruction and After School Occupational Skills Programs. 
Additional funds should be requested from 0O£ to provide funding 
for eligible students in the program. A savings of $83,870 in 
tax levy dollaiA could be realized. 

^ Information regarding supplemental programs should be given to 
intermediate and junior high schools students at the time they 
are denied admission for specific vocational programs. Follow-up 
should be conducted by the schools they will attend to ensure 
that these students receive some assistance in getting enrolled 
in these alternative programs. 

^ For the Shared Instruction Program, sender schools must be held 
responsible for the control over their students. Students who 
participate in the Shared Instruction Program deed to receive 
at least one workshop at the sending school to alert them to the 
responsibilities of partiqipating in the program and stressing 
some follow-up by the sending school in cooperation with the 
receiving^ school when problems arise. 

^ Additional maintenance costs caused by a heavier use of 
equipment at the receiving school should be paid for by the 
Central Shared Instructional program. 

^ Transportation difficulties experiencedT^y participants could 
be minimized by an overall planning effort to place Shared 
Instruction and Axter School Occupational Skills Programs through- 
out the boroughs. . 



" Efforts should be made to pair academic and vocational sclpols 
to decrease the administrative difficulties, combining the re- 
sources of two schools and interests of the administrators. 

Work experience programs are an important part of vocational training 
both for students and for the link they create with the private sector. 
The two largest work-study programs are the Cooperative Education Program 
and the Youth Employment Training Program. 

Placement personnel in these programs often do not coordinate with 

one another, thus depriving students of a full range of work experiences. 

^ Coordination between the various work experiences should be 
improved and career ladders in this experience should be 
investigated. 

^ Placement services in the high schools should be streamlined, 
with all placement requests going through one individual and 
with more sharing of CO-OP and YETP placement services by one 
individual. 

Obsolete or broken equipment is a major shortcoming in vocational 

training programs. Thi» process for purchasing equipment is extremely 

inefficient and costly. Equipment maintenance is a serious problem because 

of lack of adequate funding, but more flexible and effective use of funds 

car alleviate the problem. Better coordination, planning and purchasing 

also could alleviate some equipment problems. 

^ Priorities should be established for those fields where use of 
modern equipment is essential for the student to obtain entry 
level skills. 

^ Work study programs and trips to businesses should be expanded 
so that students are exposed to the most up-to-date equipment 
possible. 

^ For those repairs which do not require licensed tradesmen, 
utilization of student work study programs should be further 
expanded. 

^ The principals should be given more freedom with the OTPS 
monies, increasing the discretionary amount so it can be 
raed more flexibly for repairs or purchase of supplies. 
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^ The vocational high schools could be used as a pilot program 
for giving a principal complete discretion over all his or her 
OTPS monies* 

^ To ensure the most careful and cost-effective purchasing of 
eqalpmenti members of the private and public sector who are 
users of that type of equipment must be Involved in the analysis 
of the existing facility, planning for the uses of the equipment, 
and recommending the best alternatives* 

^ Members of the private, sector should be encouraged to donate 
maintenance services as well as supplies* 

Other recommendations rely on a stronger recognition by the City 
of the importance of funding the Board's capical improvements, repairs, 
and maintenance needs* 

Follow-up of students who complete training is lacking* Such data 
can be used to shape future programming* 

VI* BjEprajrmjiJUJH SCHOOLS 

Vocational training programs should relate to the world of business 
and to post-secondary institutions* 

There are a number of programs that have established relationships 
with nearby coiuoiunlcy colleges to utilize their more advanced equipment 
or courses in vocational areas* 

Many opportunities for utilizing the wealth of expertise and technology 
available in the City are lost to the school system* There are two 
benefits to involving the private sectoi' in vocational programs* The 
first is as advocates, to ensure that the ongoing source of workers from 
the schools receive the best possible education* The second role is as 
experts in the field, to assess programs and equipment, and facilitate the 
placement of students* A priority to involve the private sector in education 
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Issues must be established at the highest levels ar the Board of Education. 

In those schools where private sector participation has been strong » 

programs have been developed tc provide trained workers In response to 

the Immediate needs of the business and Industrial community. T..e most 

consistent Involvement of the private sector with the schools Is In job 

placement. Often^ however > efforts to contact the schools to fill positions 

are thwarted by the maze of the school system Itself. 

* The High School Division should assign the responsibility for 
receiving centralized placement requests, particularly for 
large programs, to one individual. In addition, individual 
placement contacts should be established at each high school, 
with a number and name listed in the high school directory, 
and circulated to the major industry and business organizations, 
employment agencies and media outlets. 

^ Industry representatives should be utilized in curriculum design 
and staff development, particularly those individuals who have been 
involved in work experience programs or who have a vested Interest 
in hiring high schools graduates. 

Although the Advisory Council exists to involve business and Industry 
in the development and review of occupational programs, there is no mechanism 
to ensure that their recommendations or the ret^ommendations of their small 
commissions are given adequate consideration. 

^ Superintendents should be represented on the Advisory Council. 

Local Information can be more Important than reliance on general 
labor statistics. Data from the U.S. Department of Labor is not necessarily 
applicable to changing course offerings. There are other sources of 
statistics such as profiles of industries and communities that should be 
utilized by the Board. 

A stronger role for the private sector involves both equipmeit and 
work experience. To offer real alternatives in the area of equipment 
purchasing and maintenance and in providing adequate job experiences for a 
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large number of high school students, a broad, long-range plan of action 
is needed. As stated In the report, obsolete or broken equipment is a 
major shortcoming in vocational programs, and many private employers say 
that the schools' dated equipment makes the programs less valuable. New 
York City cannot afford to keep its equipment up-to-date, but private 
companies must maintain their equipment, and must remain up-to^-date. If 
students could get the basic skills at the schools and then practice on 
the machines being used in industry, on site, the educational system 
could become a support system in vocational training providing the basic 
skills to give the students access to the equipment, and then supplementing 
the school-based program with those areas nee-^^ing improvement. 

Work experience could be vastly expanded by private sector coordination 
with the educational system. This can serve the students* expressed 
desire for employment, the need to break up the monotony of the school 



term, increase their desire to learn, and expose the students to the world 
of work. With businesses being more Intimately involved with students, 
they would have more of a sense of what the system should give the students 
to meet the needs of the business world. Both sectors would therefore 
benefit from the involvement and, more importantly, so would the students. 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION AND OVERVIEW 



If the goal of an educational system Is co prepare youngsters to lead 
satisfying and productive lives » then no area of that system has more 

V Immediate application than the vocational education program. Youth 

unemp^loyment continues to rise at an alarming rate* One of the most 
serious barriers to employment Is a lack of education and/or marketable 
skills, and yet the central Board of Education Is doing little to 
address the Issue directly. This Is not to say there are not some 
outstanding programs and some successful schools. Nevertheless, the fact 
remains that the vocational schools are overcrowded (see Table 1) and 
large numbers of students are unable to find space In schools which 
offer vocational training, while, on the whole, the school population 
Is declining. New York's unusually high dropout rate accounts for 
part of the overall enrollment decline, with many students opting for 

« no formal training rather than attempting to cope with the maze of the 

existing educational system or the Inadequacies of that system In 

addxessing their needs. The number of vocational opportunities has 

not kept pace with the demand* 

^n many of the studies of vocational education In New York City and 

other urban areas, there has been a great deal of discussion of the need 

to provide students with Job*related skills. A summary paper for the 

New York City Department of Employment stated that: 

** Analysis of the characteristics of the applicants, served 
by the New York State Employment Service reveals that more than 
103,000 applicants were less than 22 years old, a little over 
18% of the total applicant population. As of the final quarter 
of 1978, over 25. 3Z of New York City non-student youth between 
the ages of 16 and 19 were unemployed, with the unemployment rate 
of minority groups In this age group estimated at almost 33%. 
The Crime Analysis Division of the New York City Police Department 
states that, out of the 230, 076 arrested last year, 84,187, or 
almosc 40%, are under the age of 21. It Is also estimated that 
among the 485,000 16 to 19 year olds In the city, approximately 
97,000, or 20%, can be categorized as economically disadvantaged. " 1 
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These statistics touch on the vicious relationship between the 
high rate of youth unemployment and all of Its social and economic 
ramifications. Unemployed people require more economic and social 
services: unemployment Insurance, Increased public assistance, and 
food stamps. Crime, alcoholism, drug abuse and child abuse are only a 
few of the problems that seem to Increase with the unemployment rate. 
Everyone suffers from the effects of unemployment. Residents are 
often victims of the crimes committed by unemployed youths Further- 
more, they must bear the tax burden Imposed by Increasing service 
demands, whether they be for social welfare cr police protection. 
Both residents and businesses suffer from deteriorating neighborhoods. 
Efforts to Increase ^ployment by encouraging economic development 
are foiled because businesses' demands for security and a competent 
labor pool are not being met. The complete economic recovery of the 



clcy certainly depends on our ability to provide a trained work force 
and a safe, financially viable environment. 

In this study the Educational Priorities Panel Is concerned with 
the efficient delivery of effective programs to students who themselves 
have Indicated a preference for vocational programs at the high school 
level, who attend more regularly when enrolled In such programs, and 
who have expressed a desire for part-time work while going to school. 
Although, as the report will discuss, there may be many reasons for an 
Individual's application to a vocational school, the high attendance 
rates for these schools and for vocational programs within comprehensive 
schools certainly support the conclusion that those students who feel 
their education has an understandable goal or more of a "real world" 
experience, are more likely to attend classes.^ 
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The Carneg^le Council on hl^er Education points out: 

A general environment that would enable youth to make an effective 
transition Into adulthood Is deficient In many respects, Including 
little early contact with the world of work and little opportunity 
ever for organized service to others* . It Is "knowledge rich** but 
* "action poor," ••.Specifically, the transition Into permanent jobs 

In the labor market Is difficult for many youths •• .A sense of 
dependency Is carried on too long; and, with It, a seiise of 
rebellion against authority/*^ 

Tor the 1978-79 school year, the Clty*s average dally attendance for 

academic high schools was 77*59%, while for the vocational schools. 

It was 82*33%* 3 

Neither the city nor the students can afford the current situation 
where the educational system Is not acting In concert with the business 
world* Insufficient private sector Involvement In the vocational 
training programs, restrictions from both school employee unions and 
other unions, lack of funds, and the Board of Education's Internal 
structure combine to thwart any major change In the system unless 
they are vigorously addressed* 

Until these Issues are dealt with, however, the system continues 
to shortchange many students Currently enrolled* There are Important 
Initial steps that must be taken as a precursor of more comprehensive 
changes In the system* This paper outlines these crucial first steps 
toward achieving any long range goals* 

The Educational Priorities Panel has conducted this study of the 
vocational education system In New York City as a management study 
that remains within the basic constraints of the current system* The 
specif!'* recommendations for Improving the delivery should be acted 
upon immediately* Other Issues that must be addressed In a long rafige 
analysis of the delivery of vocational education are pointed out as they 
touch upon the current management system* 
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Goals of the Study 

The Educational Priorities Panel (EPP) has frequently studied various 
centrally-administered programs at the New York City Board of Education, 
examining how management and budget impact upon the delivery of programs 
to the students. This particular study focuses on the vocational education 
programs conducted in and associated with the high schools. Although many 
studies on vocational education in New York City have been done in the 
pa&t^y none is a comprehensive management study nor have major changes 
resulted from their recommendations* ' r ^ 

This study examines the following component^ of the issue: 

* patterns of management and decision-making at the Central Board 
which affect the vocational education programs; 

* public and private sources of revenue and their uses as possible 
supplements to the current vocational education budget; 

* the delivery of programs witl \n the high schools; and 

* the involvement of the private sector; 

By examining budget, management and programmatic isscies , ^^his report 
will combine past recommendations, update the level of understanding of 
vocational education in the City, and enable the Board of Education to 
implement a realistic plan of action for a more effective and efficient 
delivery of vocational education programs. 

For the^purpose of this study, vocational education will be defined 
as those occupational and vocational courses designed to teach students a 
range of skills and familiarity with equipment that can be applied to a 
particular profession, including the teaching of non-technical skills. 
In most instances, the programs are those which meet the State Education 
Department guidelines of meetiijg 10 periods a week for a 2-year sequence. 



The report is organized into the tollowing areas: student-re.l ated 
issues; central administration at the Boajd of Education, including a 
description Oi. the a^^jiinistrative difficulties that have surfaced; 
intergovernmental issues, involving funding sources, and the relation- 
ship between the Board of Educatl^on and these sources; programs; private 

J 

sector iV^volvement, including community colleges; and conclusion. After 
a brief description of the methodology employed for this study, we will 
begin with an overview of the structure of the vo^r.tional education 
system in New York Cicy*s public schools. — 

Methodology for the Study 

To examine the various aspects of the vocational education program, 
current literature was reviewed and interview^^-were conducted with a total 
of 120 individuals, including 32 administrators at the Central Board of 
Education, 55 high school principals, assistant princijials, and teachers, 
and IJ. persons involved with the funding of reimbursable programs at 
the City, State and Federal level. Thei list of individuals and guides 
are attach^sd as ^pendix A. Allocation patterns and fun'cling levels of 
programs were analyzed, and program des4.gn and implementation were 
ixamlned* 

In examining the delivery of vocational education services, EPP has 
investigated two programs in depth - data processing and machines trades. 
Specifically, we have concentrated on p/ivate sector involvement and 
student perceptions of the programs. In these fields, teachers and 
assistant principals were interviewed,' a small sample of students were 
surveyed (Appendix B)5, and members of the appropriate business and indus- 
trial communities were contacted to assess the goals of the program, 
its development, the expectations of the students and the employers, 
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and the Involvement of the private sector with the school system* In 

both of these areas, job opportunities at entry level positions for 

high school graduates exist, although the programs themselves are quite 

different. A 1978 study on the Machine Trades for the Rockefeller 

Brothers Fund Indicates that: 

**The machine trades Industries In New York City appear to have 
stabilized after a period of decline from approximately 1960-1975. 
Despite the flight of most large employers, about 300 small and 
medium-sized firms remain in the City .At present, a shortage 
of skilled labor exists in New York and throughout the nation. 
The demand for semi-skilled and unskilled labor is substantially 
less, but the demand may be constrained by the lack of skilled 
personnel who set up machines to be run by less skilled laborers."^ 

Although technological advances have been made in the machine trades 

industry with computerized tape machines, it should be noted that the 

small firms would probably not Invest in the more expensive machinery 

($35,000 - $250,000 per machine vs. $7,000 for a conventional milling 

machine), and therefore the Impact on. the need for skilled labor in New 

York City may be reduced while the need for semi-skilled and unskilled 

labor remains constant. According to the New York City Regional Co* jre- 

hensive Occupational Plan, 1979-80., the high schools graduated 53 

people trained in the Machine/Metal Trades. An additional 96 people 

completed the Board's Adult Preparatory Program. Machine shop programs 

were examined at Manhattan Vocational, William Grady, Thomas Edison) Ralph 

McKee, Alexander Hamilton, East New York, and Queens Vocational High 



Schools for this study. 
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The data processing area can be linked to many of the large businesses 
in New York City, with clerical workers constituting the largest and the 
second fastest growing occupational gr6i^Nln tne New York-Northeastern 
New Jersey Region. It is projected that clerical employment in this area 
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ulll increase 10% between 1974 and 1985, or almost one of every four jobs 
in the area* The demand for computer operators is projected to Increase 
from 27,668 to 31,646 during this period, with computet- and peripheral 
machine operators expected to have openings resulting from both growth 
and separations.^ A general classification of computer^related jobs includes 
data-tlerks, key-entry operators, production controllers, computer operators, 
and programmers* Only the last two areas are likely to require advanced 
education or job experience* The New York City Regional Comprehensive 
Occupational Education Annual Plan, 1979-80, indicates that 297 secondary 
students completed courses in Data Pr *cessing and 60 adults completed 
the Board of Education's course* Data Processing programs were loo^.ed 
at in the following schools which contain IBM System 3 computers: Murray 
Bergtraum, Norman Thomas, Boys afid Girls, August Martin, Susan Wagner, 
and Harry Truman High Schools* 

Structure of Vocational Education System 
In order to fully understand the delivery of vocational education in 
New York City, it is necessary to be familiar with the funding sources and 
the agencies and the processes involved* 

A* Funding Sources 

The funding for vocational edtication courses in the high schools comes 
from three major sources: 1) tax levy money; 2) Vocational Education Act 
(VEA) funding, a federal program administered by the State Education 
Department; and 3) the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA), 
U*S* Department of Labor funds, administered by the New York City Depart- 
ment of Employment (DOE)* 
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In addition, State Aid monies are received by the City for vocational 
and occunat^onal programs under Chapter 399 of the State Education Law, but 
these funds are a part of general State Aid to Education* VEA and CETA 
funds are reimbursable monies* (Reimbursable funds are monies that are 
provided by the Federal ^nd State governments for a range of direct 
ins true ticxal ind supportive programs that are operated under specific 
guidelines* ) 

The Center for Career and Occupational Education (CCOE), the central 
office for receiving reimbursable monies for vocational programs, received 
$32,772,000 in funding for FY 80 (see Table 2)* VEA funds accounted for 
$17,410,000 of this* Most of the remainder are CETA funds* Generally, 
one-third of the annual VEA money is spent on equipment, with the remaining 
amount allocated to proposals submitted by high schools individually and 
in umbrella proposals* In addition, $2*5 million was allotted specifically 
for equipment* Of the VEA money received, 7*1% of all money r^t used 
for equipment is given to the Board of Education for Indirect costs, 
2*4Z of which goes to CCOE* 

The VEA money is appropriated to Region 2, which consists solely of 
New York City* George Quarles, the Chief Administrator of the Center for 
Career and Occupational Education, is also the Head of Planning for 
Region 2, settiug priorities and determining what programs are approved 
for submission to the State as p^.rt of New York City's Comprehensive Annual 
Program Plan for Occupational Education* CCOE submits an annual Program 
Plan which must be approved by the State Education Department* Table 3 
lists the programs funded by VEA monies for 1978-79* 

For Vocational Education Act funds, the Board deals directly with the 
State Education Department (SED)* A separate division of the SED that 
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also relates with the Board through the Currlciilum Unit of CCOE is the 
Instructional Support System for Occupational Education (ISSOE), to develop 
modular curricula throughout the State* 

Federal monies come to the Board under a variety of programs In 
addition to VEA, mostly under Title II and Title IV of the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA). Currently, 22% of the Title IV Youth 
Employment and Training Program (YETP) for the whole City must be allocated 
to the local education agency, and In FY 1980, this amounted to $5,256,000 
designated to establish career employment experience programs for targeted 
youth. Each project has a Job placement unit, and 30% of the participants 
must have positive termination In unsubsldlzed employment* The Board 
submits a proposal to the Lepartment of Employment (DOE) which acts as 
the prime sponsor for New York City, and DOE reviews the plans In terns 
of phe profiles and what kind of training they feel Is needed. Although 



the mandate Is to give the local education agency 22%, this Is a minimum 
and. In some cities, a much larger percentage Is actually received by 
the local education agency. Schools which are Involved In the YETP 
programs were selected by the Division of High Schools primarily on the 
basis of being Title I schools, poor attendance, and high dropout 
rates* 

Federal monies are also received under Title IIB Classroom Training 
Programs, which are primarily adult programs, at $4 million a year, 
which includes $1 million for enrollee benefits paid directly by the 
Department of Employment to the participants. 

Tax levy dollars consist* to a large degree of State Aid funds under 
Chapter 399. The Chapter 399 funds were developed in 1976 on the basis 
of student registers and occupational education programs in the areas of 
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trade and Industry, technical health careers, and agricultural careers. 
These are supplemental funds for the "Big Five" cities in New York State 
who do not receive BOCES® money. The major difference, however, is 
that the Chapter 399 funds become a part of the State aid monies, and 
are not categorically earmarked for vocational education. It is difficult 
to estimate the exact amount of money that is spent on occupatioual 
programs in New York City partially because of the nature of the tracking 
done for 399 funds by the Board. Because the Board knows how much money 
is received in 399 funds before it must be justified, efforts to track 
expenditures for vocational programs stop when the level of 399 funding 
is reached. Chapter 399 funds do not include any business courses, for 
example, and although all the schools are requested to submit claim 
forms to the Central Board, the Board only uses those that are necessary 
to meet the Chapter 399 amount. For FY 1978-79, 399 funds amounted to 
$5,7 million. For the reasons explained above, this figure does not, in 
fact, reflect an accurate accounting of city tax levy dollars for occupa- 
tional or vocational education, but rather only a portion of the total. 

The two major outside agencies that the Board is required to deal with, 
then, are the State Education Department and the New York City Department 
of Employment . 

B. Internal Structure 

Currently, the Board of Education's vocational programs are conducted 
in a pluralistic manner with a variety of delivery systems. This is a 
result of the reorganization of the schools in tue late 1960 's to combine 
the vocational and academic offerings through the concept of comprehensive 
high schools. While this concept was supported by most organizations 
and many groups within the school system (except the vocational teachers 
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and principals), the comprehensive schools program was never fully deve* 
loped. Only 30 out of 79 academic-comprehensive schools offer the students 
occupational/ vocational courses which meet 10 periods a week (see Table 
4). Honey for shops in many of the schools dissipated, and most partici- 
pants conclude that the Central Board did not provide sufficient suppoit 
to ensure that the overall comprehensive high school policy succeed. At 
the time, a number of small vocational schools were phased out and programs 
in these schools were not replicated in the newly constructed comprehen^^ive 
schools. In addition, the Board also eliminated the separate division 
of vocational high schools from its Central Board administrative structure 
and the organization of the vocational programs has been confused ever 
since. 

The present delivery of vocational education involves the following units 
at the Board of Education: 

• The Center for Career and Occupational Education (CCOE) 
The Division of High Schools 

^ The Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance (BEVG) 

^ The Advisory Council for Occupational Education 

^ The Division of Special Education 

Three offices are involved in the budget review: 

• The Office of CETA Administration 

• The Office of Funded Programs 

^ The Office of Budget Operations and Review 
1. The Cent£r_f£rjC£ree£ and^ Oc£u2a£ion£l_Edu£a^ion_(CCOE) 
The Center for Career and Occupational Education, a division of 
the Central Board, provides technical assistance in the area of occupa- 
tional and vocational programs to the districts and the high schools, 
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and is the central office for receiving reimbursable monies for vocational 
programs. The organization charts for CCOE are Appendix C and D* 

In the present organizational structure, CCOE generally serves as 
an assistance unit to the high schools rather than to other Central Board 
divisions or :o borough superintendents* While CCOE allocates reimbursable 
funds, they can only advise on curriculum and staffing, without the authority 
to mandate changes. CCOE evaluates only those programs In which It has 
Invested reimbursable funds and Is responsible to the State Education 
Department for this evaluation. This evaluation Is to determine whether 
the teacher Is appropriate, the general curriculum Is within the guidelines 
of the annual plan, and the equipment Is In place* Actual curriculum 
content and educational value are evalu/*ted by the appropriate personnel 
In the Division of High Schools. 

2. Tntie £lvi£l£n_of^ High Schools 

The Division of High Schools provides central budgeting 'ind admlnl* 
stratlon for all the high schools, and, through the superintendents and 
the high school adml.ilstrators. Is Involved In placing programs In schools, 
reviewing currlcrffim and course offerings, and evaluating the educational 
offerings in the schools. The High School Division is not involved with 
the advisory committees (see below) or^the CCOE in monitoring the appropri- 
ateness of the equipment and the curriculum, although it is involved 
with evaluating the delivery of the curriculum. 

3. Th£ Bu£eau_of_ Educational^ and V oc a£i£na 1 jGii id^aiice^ 

The Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance (BEVG) is a separate 
bureau under the Office of Pupil Personnel Service. Its career guidance 
component deals with the Center for Career and Occupational Education in 
a cooperative nature, primarily because the CCOE administers all Vocational 
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Education Act furids, which are the major source of funding for vocationaJ 
and career guidance • BEVG also works closely with the Division of High 
Schools. Primarily, however, the Guidance Bureau directs its efforts 
toward the counselors who are out in the schools at all grade levels, and. 
relates to the high schools and the districts through these individuals. 
They provide the counselors with labor market data, new studies, and 
information through the publication of a newsletter. 

4. Th£ Ad2d.£ory_Council_f£rjOccup£ti^^ ^iiP^^L^H 

The Advisory Council is a unit mandated by the State Education Depart- 
ment to advise the Board of Education through CCOE on the policies and ad-- 
ministration of vocational education. There are various advisory commis- 
sions in different business areas which vere created to get specific 
private industry input into the school's programs; to identify employuent 
opportunities; to update information on entry level requirements; to 
advise the schools on needed curriculum and equipment; and to provide 
for the upgrading of teacher training. Some of these commissions are 
active and some are not. 

5. 2ivi£i£nj3f^ lP£'^i*i Edii cation 

The Division of Special Education has a number of vocational programs. 
There are currently 8,p00 special education students in the high schools, 
with about 500 in vocational schools. Special Education gets 10% of VEA 
funds, which is a specific set-aside for adults and secondary students 
arJ the Division of Special Education consults with CCOE in the drafting of 
the annual plan for State VEA funds. In addition, the Chief Administrator 
of CCOE sets aside 10% of the slots in the Youth Employment and Training 
Program (YETP) for Special Education students. Special Education students 
are in 11 of the 23 vocational schools^, and are either mainstreamed 
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(participate in regular classes) as in Westinghouse Vocational High 
School, or they are in special shops, as at The School of Printing. At 
the comprehensive high schools, the participation varies with the structure 
of the schools, and students tend to be mainstreamed more* 



6. |[4dg£t_Revi^ew Unlt£ 

Three other offices at tne Central Board are involved with vocational 
programs: the Office of CETA Administration , the Office of Funded Programs , 
and the •Office of Budget Operations and Review * Their involvement is 
with the budgetary process of the reimbursable funds* 

The CETA Administration Office was established in 1979 to try to get 
more CETA money for the Board and to improve the management of CETA-funded 
programs of the Board of Education* In addition, the Office is responsible 
for the Public Service Employment Program (PSE), an adult subsidized* 
emplbyment program, because the Board determined that there could be a 
link between PSE and the youth programs* Therefore the administrative, 
budgeting and reimbursable matters for all CETA programs and the operation 
of the PSE program were combined* In addition, the office l3 responsible 
for all dealings with the Department of Employment (DOE). 

All reimbursable programs for the Board of Education must be 
funnelled through the Office of Funded Programs* Therefore, this office 
is responsible for scheduling CCOE*s grant applications to come before 
the regular meetings of the Board of Education for its approval* Further- 
more, OFP must ensure that CCOE programs are not "in conflict" with 
other programs* 

Finally, budget data from vocational programs are submitted to the Office 

of Budget Operations and Review for a non-programmatic review of budget 

proposals and claims and for entry into the Board's accounting system. 

With this background, then, we can proceed to a discussion of the 
administrative difficulties caused by this complex structure. 




CHAPTER II 



THE EFFECT OF THE DELIVERY 



OF SERVICES ON THE STUDENTS 



Although the Educational Priorities Panol^s modus operandi is to 
focus its attention on the management and financing of the Board of Educa-* 
tion and its programs, its ultimate concern is the effect of these programs 
on students. Many of the city*s vocational programs enjoy national acclama 
tion. However, to the extent that mismanagement and duplication mitigate 
the effectiveness of educational programs to further children^ learning, 
m are concerned with t to improve those conditions. Waste of admini*- 
strative funds means the loss of dollars that could be devoted to instruc- 
tion. Lack of planning and coordination results in poor quality programs. 

Subsequent chapters of this report will deal with the specific nature 
of the administrative difficulties of vocational education programs — 
the problems within the Central Board, the relations between and among the 
Board of Education and other city agencies, programmatic weaknesses, and 
issues that reach beyond the high schools to the relations with post- 
secondary schools and with employers. However, in this chapter, we will 
illuminate first what the effects of these administrative difficulties 
are on the experiences actually encountered by students enrolled in or 
wishing to enroll in vocational programs. Problems are ej(xctywatered at 



evSry stage of the students' progress — getting placed in the programs; 
learning in the programs; and being prepared for employment. 



Lack of planning to meet students demands for vocational educatlo, 
has resulted in 10,000 to 15,000 youngsters each year failing to find a place 




Placement 
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in the program of either their first or second choice, accordingly to CCOE*s 
^ own estimates. Considering that 50,066 students applied for vocational 

programs for the fall of 1979, this represents a substantial percentage. 
There were 35,482 students enrolled in vocational high schools in September 
1979 in grades 9 through 12. The number of students rejected could 
potentially double or triple vocational enrollment if provisions could 
be made for all of them. Ironically, while some vocational programs are 
grossly overcrowded,' others have difficulty attracting students. 
Students who are rejected have few alternatives and are often not 
informed about the alternatives that do exist, and facilities are 
often lacking for special education students* While we will discuss 
these problems in greater detail later, suffice it to say here that 
most of these difficulties are a result of flawed budgetary and 
administrative procedures.' 

One important reason for the difficulty in planning for and meeting 
the demand for vocational programs is that many students apply to vocational 
high schools, not because xthe^ want to learn a particular trade, but 
because they do not want to attend their zoned school. It is very hard 
%to plan programs for these students since their application forms do not 
reflect their true preferences. Other students, who have a strong 
preference for the school of their first choice may be rejected in favor 
of a student who would have been Just as content in another vocational 
high school. Nev^theless, for most students, the application does 
reflect a real desire for that program, and the application information 
should certainly be used as a basis for initiating similar types of 
programs at other schools, particularly within the boroughs. Borough- 
wide plans for occupational areas would be very helpful in this regard, 
but while these plans have recently been developed, they have not been 
utilized, nor do they reflect any assessment of student needs. Certainly, 
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there is a larger role for the borough superintendent In the Implementation 
of such plans. 

There Is no solution to the problem of applications by students not 
genuinely Interested In vocational training other than to address the 
deficiencies of the zoned high schools so that youngsters do not feel 
compelled to avoid them. 

Another part of the difficulty In placement reVolves around the 
multiplicity of choices available to the students and the admissions 
procedures. In the Intermediate and Junior high schools, students make 
applications to a variety of programs for their high school years, with 
students being able to apply to as many as 72 types of programs. Guidance 
services have been cut drastically In the last few years, and those remaining 
to help students make these choices are uncoordinated. There Is one Com* 
munlty School District which has no counselors, and 85 junior high schools 
and Intermediate schoox3 with one counselor to serve all the students. 
Students often make choices without full Information about all the alter* 
natives or full knowledge of the course offerings Within available programs. 

Students select schools by r^a:tiilng the high school directory, by 
consulting with their parents and guidance counselors, and by getting 
additional Information about the schools from recruiting teams used by 
the high schools In the feeder schools. Often, they choose on the 
basis of friends' recommendations. Many of the vocational schools also 
reach out to students through open houses. The high application rate 
to these programs reflects both student Interest and school recruitment 
efforts. Some Intermediate schools sponsor "fairs" or career nights. 
As of this year, students for "unscreened" vocational courses (those 
without entrance requirements) are centrally placed by computer. 

Approximiaitely one half of the vocational progfisuis require entrance 
examinations. Those which do not require examinations try to attract 
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tht students who will make the best use of the training an determined by 
the individual schools. The factors most heavily weighed are a student's 



The admissions procedure itself i^ complex, primarily because of the 
large number of choices including the location of the program, the neigh- 
borhood in which it is located, th^i desire of each school to get the 
oest students, and the desire of students to get the best programs. 
This year there is a uniform notification and decision date which 

• will somewhat reduce the psychological effect of multiple rejections, 
a recommendation made by EPP in its study of the high school allocation 
formula. The procedure should be improved to ensure that there are 
as few empty seats as possible when programs are in demand, given 
the many complex factors that influence students' choices. Informa- 
tion on student applicatiorxs co^ld be utilized by schools with avail- 
able space. The Central Board could suggest other school^ that 
still have space. lt\^ addition, students Who are denied admission 
from specific vocational programs should receive, with the admissions 
results,- notification of Shared Instruction and lifter School Occupa- 
tioittJ. Skills Proj-aws (see pages 68-72) that could pTcovide them 
with similar training. Follow-up should be conaucted to ensure that 
these students rejieiwe some assistance in getting enrolled in these 
alternative programs . 

. Currently, those who run the alternative programs reach out to students 
a«j opposed^ to the encouragement being given within the junior high, inter- 
mediate or high school actually being attended. Often, however, there 
is a basic problem of inertia once the student is enrolled in his/her 
school.^ The existing programs, such as Shared Instruction, have logis- 
tical problems in getting the sts^udents from one schoo^l to another which ^ • 

also keep them from being a viable alternative to many\tudents. In 
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progranm were not totally^ supportive of the program and its expansion 
would face some opposition, unless the difficulties wlth^ the program 



In addltlofi to a lack of coordlnaclon so empty spaces can be 
Identified, this mismatch Is also due to a misconception at the Board 
about the preferences of principals regarding admission of students to 
vocatj '\al courses. Our survey found many principals willing to take 
students with low basic skills, although this Is not acknowledged at the 
Central Board. These principals stated that they had remediation courses 
at the school and that there are varying levels of skills a student can 
learn. In one cas^ according to the principal, a school lost 1000 
of Its applicants because they did not meet the Chancellor's criteria 



for promotion. The principal Indicated that he would have accepted 
the students who were able to get waivers but never received a listing 
of those who might be waived Into high school. Instead, he has 
empty seats. In another Instance, the principal stated that, although 
many of his students may not pass the competency tests required for 
a diploma, they would have skills they can sell and that certainly 
Is of tremendous value. 

Another result of the lack of coordination Is the underutlllzatlon 
of shop facilities, which cculd be used for special education students. 
This Issue Is more fully discussed on page 39. 

MOiTe space for vocational students could be provided If duplication 
of administrative duties at the Central Board were eliminated; If funding 
resources were used to th-^.lr maximum, and If government funds were effec- 
tively coordinated with tax levy dollars. Currently, the distribution 
of money from outside sources Is sporadl and the use of tax levy funds 
for occupational education Is not equally distributed In all the boroughs 
(see pages 43-52). 



were resolved (see Chapter V). 
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Varying other resources, demands and needs in the boroughs are 
legltlmar.e reasons for an unequal distribution of funds* But if the 
distribution is merely random, it is a situation that must be remedied* 
The use of funds should be closely examined to ensure that they do not 
reflect a dearth of program offerings in some occupational and vocational 
areas or in some geograpnical areas where they are needed for students* 

In the Schools 

This report will deal with several of the factors that influence the 
quality of the vocational education services being delivered to students 
in the high schools « Recruitment and retention of teachers, the availability 
of guidance services, curriculum develo^^ment and program review, the 
types of equipment, the availability of and condition of equipment and 
supplies, supplementary or alternative programs, and follow-up efforts 
all have ramifications for the students whether they are caused by poor 
management at the Central Board, lack of involvement on the part of the 
private sector, or restrictions on funding for equipment* The report 
looks at the impact on the students by examining specifically their 
experiences in the fields of data processing and machine trades training* 

A student questionnaire conducted for this study (see Appendix 3) 
demonstrated that 39*4% of those in the machine shops want to get a job 
in the field, 68*5% are familiar with the opportunities in the field, 
and 74*8% know what «kills they will need* 65% feel the course is 
teaching them skills they can sell* For this field, the plans for the 
future were split between jobs and additional schooling, and 39*2% 
stated that they had visited a machine shop at some txme* 

In the field of data processing, the results were similar in m^ny ways 
with 69*3% wanting jobs in the field* However, 68*7% had not visited a 
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business to see what data processing was like, and 82*2% planned to go on 
to college* It appears then, th<:it a majority of the students have a 
goal in mind and are, in fact, interested in the field of study* Of 
particular interest is the small oercentage of both courses where a 
guidance counselor helped in the selection of the course (21*2%), and the 
dependence on the recommendation of friends and relatives (41*22)* 

In general, students feel that they need more guidance in selecting 
programs and in career choices* In a career needs survey conducted by 
the Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance students ranked their 
needs in the following order: 

1) A school should have information and material available to 
help students make decisions about future choices of career* 

2) Every student should have qualified guidance counselors available 
to help him/her make more appropriate life career plans* 

3) Every student should complete high school with a saleable skill 
which he/she can use on a job* 

4) Every student should be helped to explore the many high school, 
college and occupational training program options available 

to him/her so that more realistic career choices are possible* 

5) Students should be permitted to miss a few regular classes in 
order to go on field trips to business, industry, or colleges* 

Certainly, more attention should be given to those areas targeted 
by the students as lacking support from the school system* 

Stud^ts are attracted to programs for a variety of reasons* The 
most desirable programs are those that have the closest relationships with 
the private industries for which they are training students and have the 
best Job placement opportunities* Some schools, such as the School of 
Printing, work closely with the appropriate trade union, which provides 
on-site shops* Garment u. ion officials regularly review equipment at Fashion 
Industries High School* Professional designers critique student work at 
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this school. At the School of Art and Design, many teachers are practicing 
artists* Courses at Aviation High School are geared to meet state 
licensing requirements* 

Other equally effective programs are less well known to students who 
depend largely on word-of-mouth reputations for their choices. For 
example, pre-engineering and drafting programs at Alexander Hamilton High 
School are not as much in demand^ a'^^hough a major employer in the field 
helps to keep the progr^m current and recruits its graduates* 

Much of the success of a program also depends on the attitudes of 
the teacb<>rs* In the machine trades, the teachers are tradesmen in the 
field, and provide the students with a frame of reference to the working 
world* Shops set,7« to be run like businesses* Relationships are formed 
with teachers because of the better student/teacher ratio, with more 
interpersonal contact* Many of these teachers, however, are ready to 
retire and students who are beginning the course sequence now may not be 
able to complete It because Of the impending lack of instructors (see 
Chapter III)* In the field of data processing, many of the teachers are 
new and are in training to learn the program themselves* In one school, 
a teacher who had completed all the in*-service courses last year was 
excessed and so the AP was again trying to update the existing staff to 
offer the courses* Teacher recruitment and retention is an area which 
affects the students daily* The Board's inability to be competitive 
enough in salp.'ies to attract personnel may indeed cause some of the 
programs to be ^^liminated. 

In Federal or State-funded programs where, sometinaes, the teacher 
cannot be hired in a timely fashion because of procedural or fiscal 
difficulties, the pro^^am's start is delayed, and students do not receive 
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a full program. In other areas where the programs exist, but are not 
geared to a wide enough range of levels/ less skilled students often lose 
interest and drop out. 

For whatever reason that attracts them to the course, there are 
factors which cause students great frustration. For example, when signing 
up for au educational options program, which is offered as a less intensive 
alternative to a full vocational curriculum, the student has no assurance 
that it is a worthwhile program. Excellent educational options programs 
exist in high schools that are solely devoted to these types of courses, 
such as Murray Bergtraum and Norman Thomas. In other cases, the option 
may be, in fact, nothing more than one or two courses in the subject, 
or it may consist of courses that do not meet frequently enough to 
provide useful training. Sometimes, students from zoned high schools 
whose school is an educational options school can't fit into the 
program because of equipment shortages. At Boys and Girls High, for 
example, 150 students are in data processing as an educational 
option and another 155 zoned students have asked for the course. 
Certainly, it would be an effective use of funds to supplement the 
equipment in this school so that the in-house computer could be 
utilized at a maximum level to accomodate the additional students. 
Students in zoned schools would then have an attractive program, 
and the curriculum could developed to accomodate all ranges of 
students. 

, The range of skill levels offered within the program is also important 
for all occupational training courses. Every teacher and AP interviewed 
in the fields of data processing and machine trades expressed real concern 
about their ability to give the weaker students a reason to remain in 
the course. If vocational programs are a partial answer to th« high 
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school dropout rate, then they must also be geared to those students who 
have experienced academic failure and may be most likely to leave school. 

The varying curricula of vocational programs also reflect the erratic 
nature of central coordination. Although there should be variations in 
curriculum because of differing student populations, a core of knowledge 
and skills should be common to all programs within a field. In virtually 
all the programs, except those few which must meet state certification, 
the students are using curricula that are wholly developed within the 
school. Graduates of a particular shop or business course from one 
school do not necessarily have the same skills as those who took the 
course elsewhere. In addition, it is very likely that curricula being 
used do not reflect the real needs of the private sector. Lacking 
input or review by private employers, they are often outdated or are not 
geared to an appropriate entry level that the student can realistically 
aspire to. Some individual instructors keep in touch with contacts in 
the field while others do not . Such contact not only can improve the 
relevance of the curriculum and equipment, but it may also be an important 
management tool. For example, there are certain fields where the most 
modern equipment is en absolute necesfity, and others where older equipment 
is still appropriate. These situations must be assessed by the Board 
with assistance from the business and industrial community. 

Aside from having appropriate equipment, equipment must be maintained 
to the greatest extent possible. A student whose typewriter is broken, 
for example, has little incentive for coming to class. Restrictions on 
a principal's flexibility in using OTPS (Other Than Personal Services) 
' funds further compounds the difficulty in equipment maintenance and 
installation. (See Chapter V) 



There is little opportunity for a student to assess the specfic 
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offerings at a school. And given the diversity of programs, the choice 
of which school to take a particular vocational course In could be a 
very crucial decision. 
Work Experience and Job Placement 

How well the whole program relates to potential job opportunities Is 
^ very Important. Students need to know that the courses are relevant to 
keep them la school, and the best way for them to hear It Is from members 
of the private sector at a working experience. The private sector should 
also be involved to review the program and In follow-nip of graduates whose 
assessments could be utilized In Improving the courses. Private sector 
Involvement Is very Important at every stage - curriculum development , 
program Implementation and review , and job placement. Most studies 
done of the current educational system support the need for more work 
experience programs and students themselves have express^ d a strong 
desire to mix work and school. Many of their choices for high schools 
are based on the work experience they provide and their records for job 
placement. Again, the schools most successful In these areas are those 
that maintain close contact with Industrial repiesentatlves who then 
recruit graduates of the programs* In one case, the upholstery program 
at Ell Whitney High School, union cards are Issued to those who complete 
the required courses. 

A recent survey" conducted by the Educational Planning Institute for 
the New York State Labor Department found that 250,000 city high schorl 
students (over 70%) want jobs after school but cannot find them.^^ part- 
time work is the first step on the ladder to adulthood. Besides providing 
an income, ir helps students develop needed social skills. They discover 
that they have to deal with adults on a sustained basis. In addition, 
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students often recognize the importance of having basic reading ai^d math 
skills and how these skills relate to work. The Carnegie Report strongly 
recommends that attention be focused on assistance programs for youths at 
the troublesome years, ages l6-i7, and further supports their needs for 
employment. "The most dangerous hours are weekdays 2:00 to 6:00 P.M., 
between the time when many, even most, students ^split' from schools and 
the time the parent or parents arrive home from work." 

Work experience prograjis should be expanded within the school system 
through more concerted efforts on the part of the Board to get additional 
funds from a variety of reimbursable programs. These experiences serve a 
nvaber of important functions: exposing the student to the world of 
work; permitting students to use the most current machinery; allowing 
those students who need financial assistance to stay in school the 
opportunity to earn money; and exposing the business world to the local 
high school students. Although only 17.7% of the graduates indicated that 
they will seek full-time employment upon graduation,, with the remainder 
of the graduates going on to advanced education, (academic or technical) 
this figure does not reflect the number of students who have been lost 
to the system since 9th grade. Some of these dropouts may have been 
inclined to stay if they were able to attend non-acadeuic job-oriented 
courses and if they were able to divide their time between school and 
work. At DeWitt Clinton High School, where the school-wide attendance 
rate has averaged 67-68% for this year, the occupational education programs 
have faired much better: health services, 85-90%; animal care, 77%; pet 
grooming, 85%; horticulture, 80%; and Cooperative Education, 93%. The 
principal attributes the attendance to greater student interest, and is 
actively using occupational programs to prevent students from dropping out. 
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Currently, should a student desire part-^tlme employment or unpaid 
work estperlence, he or she must delve through a variety of placement 
programs within a school and through a variety of counselors and resources* 
At the same time. If an employer Is trying to find a Student for 2. 
position, he or ehe Is subject to the same confusion* 

Another way tc expand work experience programs Is to Increase oppor* 
tunlties at the Board of Education Itself. Currently, students parcici- 
pate In food services to the energy factory at the Benjamin Franklin 
Cafeteria. In Chapter V of this r«>port", we highlight those students at 
Samuel Gompers who repair Board of Education typewriters. In addition. 
In the course of the study, experts In the field of data processing In 
the private sector have suggested a curriculum based on programming needs 
of the Board Itself* The Board Is currently establishing several new 
management Information systems and students could contribute their re- 
sources and time Instead of working on hypothetical problems from text books. 

There should be centralization of job placement and development, 
both la the school Itself and at the Central Board. Also coordination- with 
the services provided by such programs as the New York State Employment 
Services Is important. A mechanism for schoolwlde placement service 
should be established and communications between the Board *8 job develop- 
ment programs iuiproved. Currently, there Is nothing to prevent all the 
programs from contacting the same potential employers or trying to place 
the same student while a large number go unserved. Different federal 
programs each have their own placement service and Job placement Is also 
available from the New York State Employment Service* NYS Counselors 
are In 51 schools, 5 of which are vocational. 

An Interview with the director of the NYS Employment Service Indicated 
that Its emphasis In job placement Is In the comprehensive schools because 
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it has had better luck in placing students with white collar firms. 
Interestingly enough^ this is primarily because many small industries 
close for vacation in the early summer, which reduces the availability 
of Jobs in which to place the vocational student for permanent employment* 
Surveys are conducted of all seniors » with services then geared to those 
vho are work bound, have some uncertainty in their school choice, or who 
are planning to attend school part*time« The program does serve to give 
the students some formal placement assistance and it, or some similar 
program, should be available on a wider basis* Certainly, a more centralized 
source of placement should be available for both the students and the 
employers to facilitate the two 3roups getting together. The schools 
must accept this role in providing students with work experience and 
placement, and involve the private sector in this role. Ninety percent 
of the businesses in New York City are small businesses. Therefore, 
contacting these businesses for Jobs for students is essential, and the 
Board must find some way to provide clearinghouses within the schools or 
communities to make full use of these resources. The EPIC program (see 
pages 80-81) has addressed this in a small way, and the importance of 
expanding efforts in this vein cannot be ignored. 

In summary, from the students' point of view, the overall picture of 
vocational training programs is very uneven. It is apparent that many 
strong programs do exist, and ou the strength of the reputation of these 
programs (as well as a possible aversion to zoned high schools) the demand 
for vocational education remains high. The sad conclusion is that these 
programs exist without the assistance or coordination of the Central 
Board. Let us look now at sonke of the central operations of the "voc 
ed*' system to identify the causes of the problems and recommend solutions 
to them. 
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CHAPTER III 
CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION 

FINDING; All types of high schools offer occupational or vocational pro- 
grams, but there is no existing structure to guide or coordinate course 
offerings or support services in the system as a whole, including programs 
in the districts * 

Planning for vocational programs is done by the Center for Career 
and Occupational Education (CCOE), but the actual choices of and operations 
of most of the programs take place in the high schools, under the control 
of the individual principals. Suggestions can be made to the schools, 
but there is no way to ensure that principals* choices are based on labor 
market demands and knowledge of other course offerings available to 
students • 

Because of the past and still*remaining difficulties in implementing 
occupational and vocational programs in the high schools, and the conflicts 
within the divisions at the Central Board over which office should have 
, responsibility and receive the funding for the programs, a number of 
studies have been conducted since 1974 which deal with the issue of 
reorganizing the current structure to improve the delivery of vocational ' 
education.!^ The most recent was completed in 1979, and after the Administra- 
tion studied the possibility of reorganizing, it has chosen a different 
route. The resulting increased dialogue between the Division of High 
Schools and the Center for Career and Occupational Education is 
encouraging but more can be done to improve coordination within the 
system. The studies done in the past touched on various aspects of the 
delivery and management of occupational and vocational education, yet 
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the Board has not instituted any major changed in response to them* 
This failure cannot be ignored* The need of overall improvement of 
Board procedures involved in these programs r^iaains acute* 

This section explores the relationships between various units at the 
Board and how they coordinate their responsibility for vocational education* 

I* Coordination between the Center for Career and Occupational Education 
and the High School Division * 

FINDINGS : The widely acknowledged lack of coordination between CCOE and 
the High School Division has resulted in: 

a) lack of a mechanism to coordinate city^ide or borou^h^ide services: 

b) neither unit taking responsibility for tax-levy funded programs ; 

c) principals and superintendents having divided loyalties ; 

d) the sporadic placement of funding and programs in the high schools ; 

e) programs whose goals and curriculum are determined by their 
funding rather than any assessment of needs ; 

f ) the H*S. division having inadequate input into or knowledge of the 
vocational programs in their high schools * 

One solution to the lack of coordination between CCOE and the High 
School Division would be to merge the two units* There are a number of 
reasons why this would not be advisable* Career and occupational education 
are a part of the total education system, from kindergarten to 12th 
grade, and it is difficult to separate them solely into the vocational high 
schools* The Division of High Schools has traditionally been concerned 
with academic programs and the attention given to vocational programs 
has been minimal, especially since the elimination of the Superintendent 
of Vocational Education in the 1960's* Most occupational and vocational 
programs, therefore, relate in a stronger way to CCOE* 
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The vocational schools work within their organization of Votational 
Principals, with a great deal of ^assistance fvon the Trade and Technical 
Unit of CCOE, Host of the other efforts by CCOE are directed at those 
comprehensive schools which have expressed an interest in upgrading or 
augmenting their programs. When a school is undergoing an analysis for 
capital improvements, CCOE is a part of the team to help analyze the 
needs of the students, assessing the plans presented by the school in 
relation to broader issues of job opportunities, equipment needed, and 
appropriateness of course offerings. Generally, however, the units at 
CCOE deal with ,the Assistant Principals or Department Coordinators of a 
specific career area at the school level. Nevertheless, CCOE cannot 
coordinate city-wide services. 

CCOE has recently developed borough-wide analyses of the occupational 
delivery systems, called mini-plans, which encompass general population 
trends, the occupational education services, and matching training re- 
sources to employment opportunity* The plans, however, do not reflect 
the demands of the students nor the recent application and admission 
trends. These plans can be o.f great use in the overall planning within 
boroughs to provide students with a variety of options, to limit duplica- 
tion of course offerings, and to provide a greater concentration of 
resources in specific vocational areas wb-sre courses are currently being 
conducted. By providing an analysis of needs in the boroughs, there can 
be improved coordination of Shared Instruction Programs and After School 
Occupational Skills Programs on a borough-wide basis (see Chapter V). 
The borough's employment needs were assessed locally through the Community 
Planning Boards and any existing industry councils in each borough, and 
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^re the most borough-specific data that are available at this point. 



However, principals Interviewed were not even aware of their existence. 
These mini-plans can provide good starting point for Improved planning, 
and can be valuable resources for the principals, who have neither the 
time nor the opportunity to collect employment data or survey the variety 
of offerings in nearby schools. Wlth'^the addition of student demand factors 
and trends in applications and admissions, the plans' value can be enhanced* 

The best channel for coordination of services would be the borough 
superintendents, but they have not been involved in the development of 
the plans, and their first loyalty is to the High School Division, not to 
cooperation with CCOE. The strongest occupational programs depend upon 
the leadership in the individual school and the Intense interest in 
providing the occupational courses by the principal. What has resulted 
has been sporadic placing of occupational programs in those high schools 
which cooperated with CCOE, with no enforcable overall planning and 
allocation of resources. (See Table 4 and Table 5) 

Looking specifically at the percent of tax levy teacher tine spent 
in the vocational high schools for those courses meeting 10 periods ar 
week, the range is from 22.4% (Jane Addams) to 55.2% (Aviation). There 
is a variety of reasons for the differences, including the type of 
program offered and the use of reimbursable monies to pay for vocational 
courses* In the fall 1979 term, reimbursable monies at William Maxwell, 
for example, where 24.5% of the tax levy dollars are spent on vocational 
education, amounted to $298,570 of which $69,570 was for student stlp^^ft^ 
Alexander Hamilton, which spends 36.7% of its tax levy dollars on voca^Rnal 
programs, received $86,000 in reimbursable monies, of which $50,000 was for 
student stipends. Aviation spending 55.2% of its tax levy dollars on 
vocational programs, received $202,670, of which $3,800 was for student 
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Within the vocational schools, the principal makes the decision on 
what types of courses he or she can support with tax levy dollars, relative 
to the overall needs of the school: whether by offering a particular 
vocational program other courses can be maintained, or whether that 
course cannot be offered without the support of reimbursable monies. In 
order to make appropriate funding decisions, CCOE must collect this 
a.nformaticn« 

In the comprehensive schools, the situation is also unclear. In 
examining the numbers of VEA funded programs for FY 80 offered in the 
different schools in Manhattan, tht number ranged from a school haA-ing 
one specialized^program in Fashion (Art and Design) to having 11 programs 
(Brandeis). 17 of the 19 Manhattan schools received some forrj of VEA 
assistance. In Queens, M« tin Van Buren and Hillcrest haa 10 programs, 
while Richmond llill was involved in four.^^ 

With the lack of an overall plan and with the great bulk of the 
lunds for the occupational programs coming from reimbursable sources, it 
is felt by aftne administrators that the funds dictate the types of programs 
that will be offered in schools with little overall assessment of the total 
needs of the schools and a lack of input on needs from the schools themselves. 

One fundamental problem in the current structure is that CCOE only 
has responsibility for programs which are reimbursable, and up to this 
point, no Central Board Division has taken responsibility for tax levy 
vocational programs. 
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In addition, because the reimbursable funds are controlled by 
CCOE, the High School Division has been minimally Involved with the 
setting of priorities among occupational programs and, although all the 
data Is available at CCOE, the Division of High Schools has not been 
kept abreast the various occupational programs that go Into each school, 
nor of the updating of existing curriculum as related to business and 
Industry needs. 

Much of this confusion exists because occupational education has not 
been a priority at the highest levels of the Board of Education. However, 
with Increased student and political Interest In the area of occupational 
education, the J rd Administrators appear to be placing more emphasis on 
occupational offerings and on developing a new position within the high 
school division to be responsible for vocational education. As of the 
1979-80 school year, CCOE has been removed from the Division of Educational 
Planning and Support, and its head reports directly to Ren Edmonds, the 
senior assistant to the Chancellor for Instruction, thus giving It major 
division status. The Chief Administrator of CCOE also sits in on the 
policy committee meetings with the Director of the Division of High 
Schools and Special Education, a new duty as of this year. The implication 
of this change is a stronger emphasis on vocational and occupational 
programs, with increased opportunity for dialogue among the major divisions 
at the Board who are serving students. Some see vocational education as 

i 

a possible solution to the high dropout rate in the high schools. With 
this Increased attention In mind, improved coordination at the Central 
Board should be a high priority in or ^^r to maximize the programs and 
the additional funds « 
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To deal with many of these problems, the Board has* emphasized increased 

dialogue between the Division of High Schools and the Center for Career 

and Occupational Education. In March of 1980, the High School Division, in 

conjunction with the Center for Career and Occupational Education, has 

undertaken a major effort in twelve targeted schools "to address the problem 

of providing sufficient programs for students desiring vocational education 

and to improve the quality of school offerings, thereby increasing the 

tt 1 ft 

desirability of certain schools." 

The 12 high school principals, the 5 superintendents, and represen 
tatives of the CCOE and the Division of High Schools are coordinating 
their efforts in this pilot pro^r^m, with CCOE continuing to have the 
responsibility of monitoring the programs and the Division of High Schools 
evaluating the programs to determine whether the program's goals are being 
implemented through the curriculum and teaching. In this pilot program, 
the Board is attempting to have the schools assess their occupational 
programs according to need with the assistance of the units at CCOE, and 
is planning to involve community groups, business interests and parents 
at higher levels in the local schools* 

The plan provides for a concerted effort to link tax levy and 
reimbursable funds. Each school is working to develop a plan based on 
current offerings, what entry level skills the school wants to teach, 
what the qualifications of the teachers are, courses they want to offer, 
sequences, curriculum, status of facilities, projected student enrollment, 
anticipated program completion and placement, and description of equipment 
and needs. It si. )uld be noted, however, that the principals were able 
to select the areas of concentration for programs with no reference to 
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the findings of the '*aiini-plans". This project can provide the Board with 
the opportunity to examine possible structural charges that can improve 
coordination between CCOE and the Division of High Schools. 
Specifically, the Panel reconmends the following: 

* The borough mini-plans developed by CCOE should be distributed to 
all the high school principals and used in their meetings with the 
superintendents • Student demands and application and admissions 
trends should be included in the plans. In addition, the charts 
of the course offerings contained in the mini-plans should be 
incorporated into the high school directory, to provide more 
exact information for the guidance personnel, students and parents 
in determining the actuc^l offerings in the schools. 

^ Coordinating and planning occupational programs should originate 
with the Division of High Schools and CCOE, and should include 
both reimbursable and tax-levy funded programs. This planning 
should involve the superintendents directly, who Ixave a greater 
sense than the Central Board of the urgent needs of the schools, 
and can help negotiate the goals and objectives of the entire 
borough to assist in getting changes made in the high schools. 

* Efforts must be made to give the principals a more holistic 
picture of what funds they receive, other programs being offered 
and what possibilities for funding and programming exist, and to 
provide more flexibility with the available resources. The 
current pilot program with the 12 schools should be assessed in 

the fall to determine its effectiveness In providing this assistance. 

* The current increased dialogue between the High School Division 
and CCOE is endorsed, with the recommendation that a formal 
mechanism for interaction be developed as a result of this exper- 
ience. 

* More emphasis in the High School Division should be placed on 
occupational programs so that they can be placed throughout the 
system in a coordinated manner « 

* The High School Division has indicated a stronger interest in 
occupational program development, which we encourage. In deve- 
loping a new position within the Division, however, there should 
be no duplication of CCOE's activities. 

^ Patterns of funding and program placement should be analyzed to 
determine the degree to which student needs are being met. For 
further recommendations regarding funding, see sub-Section IV, 
"Budgeting". 
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II, Coordination Between the Center for Career and Occupational Education 
jCGOE} and Other Units at the Central Board 

A. Bureau of^ ^duc£ti^onal^ and \[o£at^l£naljGuldanc£ ^BEy£) 

FINDING: Unlike the confused relationship between CCOE and the Division 

of High Schools, the major problem between CCOE & BEVG is not one of lack 

of coordination. Rather it is one of duplication of efforts between 

BEVG and the Career Education Unit which is the guidance planning unit 

of CCOE . 

The reason for this multi-faceted delivery of career guidance services 
appears to be one of perception: the two units have different approaches 
and different focuses. A general feeling that BEVG is more college-oriented 
while CCOE is more geared to the occupational choices prevents all the 
guidance from being centralized. Although the Panax is generally 
supportive of a variety of approaches in delivering services to students, 
we are concerned that in providing the variety, administrative and develop- 
mental costs are increased, and the actual delivery of services is curtailed. 
Some VEA funds which come to CCOE for guidance purposes are funnelled to 
BEVG. There is no reason for CCOE to retain any of- these funds to duplicate 
the creation or administration of guidance programs. In addition, BEVG 
received $343,666 in tax levy personnel funds^ for 1979-80 for career 
guidance. BEVG has the personnel to provide guidance, and with some 
support Trom CCOE, it can strengthen its career guidance programs. 

The activities of the two units are largely duplicative. For example, 
the Career Education Unit of CCOE was started to infuse career concepts 
in the schools and, primarily through the Occupational Education Support 
Team, it arranges trips to industry, workshops for the students, class 
activities, and instruction units that it conducts in the school at the 
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request of the teachers. BEVG runs a similar program as a part of the 
total VEA package. Although this program is not based on a team coming 
into the school, it provides the schools with materials to help them 
coordinate career information into the school in whatever way the school 
feels would work best — new units, cycles, new curriculum, etc. 

The Board claims that coordination with the Career Education Unit 
and BEVG is ongoing through the Steering Committee that has been 
establlshea with the Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance, and 
CCOE's Occupational Education Units (Trade and Technical Business and 
Distributive Education, Health Careers, Industrial Arts, Agriculture and 
Horticultural Education, and Home Economics) and the Career Education 
Unit to establish guidelines for a minimum level of act.ivities in schools 
for occupational education. Cooperation such as this is supported by 
EPP and we would hope that their findings on minimum activities are adequately 
distributed to the schools for their information and use. 

EPP makes the following recommendations : 

^ An assessment of all career guidance programs should be made 
jointly by BEVG and CCOE, with input from the principals, to 
determine if target populations, program goals, and methodology 
are different enough to merit the current number of programs and 
variety in administration of these programs. If not, the CCOE 
Career Education Unit should discontinue its guidance activities. 
Consultation is suggested with the State Education Department to 
ensure that adequate funding for career guidance be continued 
through VEA, and is not contingent on a large variety of pilot 
programs, but rather programs that can impact on the greatest 
number of students. 

* CCOE should contribute to BEVG two reimbursable funded people who 
have more specific vocational guidance experience to give BEVG a 
broader base. 
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^ The Steering Committee on minimum level of activities should 
distribute its findings to all principals and superintendents. 
The placement of these activities in the schools, which include 
trips to industry, resume writing skills, and learning how to 
fill out applications, should be monitored by the Division of 
High Schools. 

B« Div^is^ion^o^ Sp£ci^al^ ^diica^ti^ori 

FINDING: There is a severe problem in the vocational schools which run at 

full c/spacity, making it difficult for Special Education students to get access 

to the shops. 

This study does not directly address the issue of providing vocational 
education to special education students. However, examination of overall 
coordination of the vocational education system revealed the above finding. 

As previously mentioned. Special Education students in the vocational 
schools are either mainstreamed , as in Westinghouse Vocational High School or 
have special shops, as at The School of Printing. In the comprehensive 
schools, students tend to be mainstreamed into regular shop classes. It is 
here that insufficient access to unused or under-used shops seems most waste- 
ful. Generally the Division of Special Education uses industrial shops for 
Which there is not much other demand. Special Education Personnel report 
that they spend a great deal of time looking for available shops, yet this 
information is already collected at CCOE. 

Furthermore there are some funds available from the Division of 
Special Education that could be used to provide extra units for high 
schools for an additional shop teacher where there is a significant 
special education population mainstreamed or where a special shop is 
provided for them. 

Specifically, EPP recommends: 

• A mechanism be established to apprise the Division of Special Edu- 
cation of all Industrial Arts shops and equipment that are under- 
utilized in the schools and which could be available for their 
programs. The borough surveys (mini-plans) contain these listings 
and the information should be shared with the Division of Special 
Education to encourage the use of these shops for Special Education 
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C . Advi£0£y_C£uncJLl_f or J0£cu p£t l^ona^ Ed£C£t i_on 
FINDING: Although the Advisory Council exists to Involve business and 
Industry In the developffleat and review of occupational programs j_ there Is 
no mechanism to ensure that their recommendations or the recommendations 
of their smaller conmilsslons are given serious consideration by principals* 

The role of the Advisory Council will be fully discussed in Chapter VI* 

liy- Duplication of Fiscal Function at the Central Board 

FINDING; The duplicative divisions that exist for the fiscal management of 
reimbursable funds in the area of occupational and vocational education 
cause management inefficiencies through adding time, paperwork, personnel , 
and sign-off responsibilities to a host gf offices within the Board * 

Within the Center of Career and Occupational Education, which is a 
"responsibility center" for receiving reimbursable monies at the Board, the 
Program Management and Operations Unit is the fiscal arm* Other units at the 
Board concerned with the funds are the Office of Funded Programs, which has 
two professionals assigned to vocational programs, and the Office of CETA 
Administration, created in 1979, which assigns 5-6 people to CCOE programs* 

The Program Management and Operations Unit of CCOE, with 12 reimbursable 
positions, has four major functions: proposal development and budget 
preparation; auditing; inventory control; and personnel* Specifically, 
these functions include: 

® recording expenditures for purchase orders, r^^quisitions , and 
payment vouchers 

® performing on-site audits 

^ maintaining expenditure ledgers 

® auditing BACIS (Business and Accounting Computer Information System) 
reports for CCOE 
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^ preparing budget estimates and proposals 
^ preparing budget modifications 

* preparing and submitting educational modifications to BACIS 

* maintaining an Inventory of equipment 

* preparing final reimbursement claims 

^ * preparing program staff allocations 

reviewing position control notices, position evaluation requests, 
and vacancy notices for submission to Central Budget and Personnel* 

FINDING : The CETA Administration Office duplicates many of the functions 
of the Program Management and Operations Unit * 

Interviews with the CETA Administration Office Indicate that they 
are also responsible for submitting the modifications to BACIS, preparing 
budget modifications, and assisting In the reimbursement claims, 
FINDING: The role of The Office of CETA Administration In relation to 
CCOE's role In securing funds Is duplicative* Negotiations with DOE 
for CETA programs has been done by CCOE for a number of years, and Inter- 
views with DOE personnel indicate that the Director of CCOE, George 
Quarles, is well respected as a representative of the Board of Education. 
In addition, the increasing dialogue between DOE and CCOE is occurring 
in part because of the DOE willingness to work with Quarles. The CETA 
Administration Office is also supposed to work on getting additional 
grant money and coordinate Public Service Employment (PSE) at the Board 
with the Youth programs (YETP). Although the CETA Administration Office 
has obtained PSE funding, none of it is for vocational education programs. 
It has yet to establish credibility in getting additional monies for 
these programs, and no completed proposals have surfaced from this office 
at this time. It is certainly more likely that any additional monies 
would be granted to a unlc with an established history of grant applications 
and awards, such as CCOE has demonstrated. Also, the CETA Administration 
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Office is planning to place students In YETP programs In PSE employment. 
This does not fulfill the terms of the contract with DOE which require that 
30:^ of the participants In YETP programs be placed In unsubsldlzed employ- 
ment (PSE Is subsidized work). DOE administrators Indicate tllat this 
requirement will be stricter next year with "the Intent being beyond 
placement for the programs and more emphasis on long-term placement.** 
Certainly, PSE employment at the Board Is not long-term placement and 
developing a close relationship between the two programs appears to be 
In opposition to the Federal regulations. 

FINDING: The Office of Funded Programs provides an added layer of respon - 
sibility to CCOE that could be eliminated . The Director of the Office of 
Funded Programs (OFP) Indicated tnat they are related to CCOE In terms 
of a ** growing sharing of the roles/' with OFP processing materials and 
getting Board signatures necessary to apply for grants and receive funds. 
They assist CCOE In providing summary data for the proposals and In deve- 
loping the necessary resolutions. In addition, OFP staff are invited to 
sit In with CCOE on discussions for guidelines In programs, and In exa-* 
mining CCOE programs to ensure that they do not conflict with ether 
Board-funded programs. This work Is done by 2 professional level people 
at OFP and Is an unnecessary use of time. As previously mentioned, the 
Director of CCOE now sits on the Policy Committee of the Board and there* 
fore any conflicts with other programs could be dealt with at that level. 
CCDE Is no longer so completely separated from the rest of the Board's 
programs to require this added layer of review. Therefore, the only 
services requlr^ed from OFP are getting the appropriate Board signatures 
and developing the resolutions, which are more clerical than administrative. 
EPP feels that these functions should be transferred to CCOE, with the 
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corresponding funds allotted to OFF also transferred* 

In both OFF and the CETA administration office » at least 7 Individuals 
paid by reimbursable sources are performing duties duplicative of CCOE, and 
the positions should be eliminated. The corresponding funds should then be 
transferred to V.COE, with efforts made to eliminate the tax levy funding 
at CCOE ($217,604). This funding represents OTFS and 11 positions. EFP Is 
not recommending that the particular tax levy positions be eliminated, but 
rather some positions transferred to reimbursable sources. EFF recommends 
the following; 

^ As CCOE Is a responslbllty unit for reimbursable funds, It should 
have budgeting responsibility for the programs, with the final fiscal 
development and slgn-off done by the Office of Budget Operations and 
Review. Pass-through of budget items to the Office of CETA admini- 
stration should be eliminated. The corresponding funds alloted to 
this unit for CCOE-related functions should be transferred to CCOE, 
which will offset a corresponding reduction of tax levy dollars for 
administration. 

* The functions performed by the Office of Funded Programs should 
be performed by an administrative assistant within the budget unit 
of CCOE. The corresponding funds alloted to OFF for these functions 
should be transferred to CCOE, with the additional dollars assigned 
to assist the schools in grant writing. These will also offset a 
a reduction in tax levy dollars. 



IV. Budgeting 

As shown in Tables 2, 3, 4 and 5, the funding for vocational and occupa- 
tional education is both tax levy and reimbursable. With the current fiscal 
constraints and the strong emphasis on basic academic programs, the tax 
levy-funded occupational courses are often the first programs that are cut. 
It is interesting to note that vocational courses are primarily judged on 
Job placement results, while the outcome of academic courses are not weighted 
in a similar fashion. One administrator stated that academic courses are 
often expanded if the results in reading and math skills are unsatisfactory 
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while no consideration is given to the dependency of job placement on such 
factors as basic literacy and numerical skills , which may not reflect 
directly on the skills training course, 
FINDINGS ; 

a) The total amount of tax levy funds expended on vocational and occupa- 
tional areas is difficult to trace, as many different criteria are 
used for different funding, and any tracing that is done is to 
justify the use of Chapter 399 funds, for which the 1978-79 dollar 
figure is $5,7 million (see pages 9-10). 

b) Many principals and administrators feel that the needs knd 
priorities for grant proposals are not coming from the schools 
themselves, but rather are established by CCOE. 

c) The criteria for the distribution o2 funds to the schools by 
CCOE are unclear or contradictory. 

d) Individuals in the schools felt that who received the 
funding was often predetermined by CCOE. 

e) Funds are frequently not concentrated enough to provide adequate 
training in favor of a diffusion of funding which produces a larger 
number of courses * 

f ) Some education option courses are not adequately intensive to provide 
useful career training . 

The Board estimates of expenditures in the occupational and 
vocational areas are not all-inclusiv4, as business and distributive 
education are not counted as occupational programs, primarily because 
they are difficult to track throughout the entire system. 

. It is often assumed that the bulk of expenses in the vocational 
high schools is spent on vocational education. Interviews with the 
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vocational high school principals demonstrate that the teaching units 
spent on academic and vocational courses are split at a ratio of 50% 
academic to 50% vocational. (See Table 5 for tax levy teacher time 
in vocational schools.) Other Than Personal Services (OTPS) money 
was primarily geared toward the vocational programs. It should also 

A 

be noted that the vocational schools are receiving the same amount in 
OTPS for 1979-80 that they received in 1973, despite inflationary trends. 

Tax levy monies are used to pay for established programs. (See 
Table 4 for a list of programs.) The Vocational Education Act (VEA) 
is primarily to start new programs and maintain them for three years 
in addition to providing money for equipment. Those programs funded 
by VEA which are deemed to be successful after the three-year period 
are supposed to be taken over by tax levy dollars at the principal's 
discretion, but often these decisions are made without reference to 
what is available in nearby high schools. This should involve a gradual 
change in course offering or content every few years and 90% of the 

O 1 

VE^- programs are picked up by the schools each year.^-*' 

In* order to be in a position to distribute reimbursable monies 
in the most effective way possible, CCOE must be aware of the use of 
tax levy funds within the schools, the current programs being funded, 
and the demands of the students in each school. EPP has not been 
able to examine this total picture within the scope of the study. 
No single central source at the Board is collecting and reviewing such 
information. Only the principals are aware of their own programs and 
student demands. However, they are not aware of the demands of incoming 
students nor the latest labor market statistics. This situation does 
not maximize the planning assistance that could be received from the 
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sources at the Central Board* VHiat we have found are preliminary 
indications that there are problems in the distribution of programs* 

The borough mini*plans contain a preliminary assessment of the 
offerings in each borough, which range from 41% of the total Brooklyn 
secondary population receiving occupational training in at least one 
oi seven occupational clusters, to 28% of the Bronx secondary population 
having the same opportunities* Manhattan had 40% of the students 
receiving occupational training; Staten Island, ^3%; and Queens, 
39%* The offerings in the academic comprehensive schools also have 
a large range, with the Bronx academic schools providing 19*2% of 
the students with the occupational offerings; Manhattan with 24*6%; 
Staten Island with 31%; Quaens with 37%; and Brooklyn with 40%* 
Within the boroughs, the range is even greater* 

In Queens, for sample, the percentage of students receiving occupa^ 
tional education r nges from 19% at Beach Channel to 55% at Andrew 
Jackson* In Staten Island, the range is fi^qm 4% at New Dorp to 48% 
at Curtis* All of these figures are based on the population served 
by the schools, which necessarily includes students who are taking 
courses outside their boroughs in educational options or vocational 
schools* In addition, the mini*plans point out the large percentage 
of students enrolled in business and distributive education in tae 
academic schools; from 67% of those in Brooklyn to 83% in Manhattan* 

Because of the difficulty in tracing actual tax levy dollars 
spent on occupational and vocational programs within the Board, 
due to the variety of formulas used to reach a figure, this report 
addresses primarily the use of reimbursable funds, $17 million of 
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VEA money, and $8, 85 million of federal Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act funds. Both funds come to the Center for Career and 
Occupational Education. 

As previously mentioned, the Chief Administrator of CCOE is also the 
head of Planning for Re<;ion 2 for VEA funds. Thus, the plan for programs 
vrtthin Region 2 (which consists solely of New York City) to be submitted 
to the state comes from CCOE. Appendix E demonstrates the procedure 
for soliciting proposals from the high schools and developing the 
proposals within CCOE. The Center must follow its plan, and only 
those proposals which can be made a part of that plan are formally 
drafted. 

Schools have little awareness of the types of programs which could be 
funded, or what criteria are used by CCOE for deciding to give one school 
added equipment over another. Members of CCOE, on the other hand, indicated 
that the criterion was the amount of money a school had received in the 
past from reimbursable money. However, it is not clear whether the intention 
is to favor schools that have or have not formerly received funding. 
Sometimes money is given to schools which have not received much VEA 
monies in the past in an attempt to spread resources. In other instances, 
where principals have complained that their proposals are turned down, 
the response .^t CCOE was that these schools probably had a past hisrory 
of not making the best use of their funds, and would not be likely 
candidates for new money. Schools that had received money in the past 
and put it to the optimum use would get the funds. 

This confusion points to a major philosophic dilemma in funding 
occupational and vocational programs in the city: should programs be more 
comprehensive within the scaool and as up-to-date as possible for those 
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students who are taking the course, or should the Board try to provide a 
greater number of students with an exposure to some type of occupational 
course, even If that course does not equip the student with sufficient job- 
related skills. The Board does not appear to have a stated policy on this 
setting of priorities. The general feeling of the vocational principals 
ttiat they get little funding from the Central Board other than equipment 
Indicates that the current practice Is to spread the programs out to as 
many schools as possible. 

EPF is concerned that the distributing of programs to the maximum 
number of students Is not serving the students In ^he most effective 
manner. What results Is a great variation of Intensity In programs 
within the school system which Is not evident to the students. This 
can be Illustrated with the educational option programs. 

An educational option program, as defined by the Directory of the 
Public High Schools, Is "a three year sequence of courses which prepares 
students for jobs In a career area, as well as for college. "^^ Appendix 
F lists the educational option courses In the New York City high schools* 
Although "ed op" courses are supposed to be an alternative to vocational 
training, they do not usually provide as concentrated a program as the 
vocational programs which must meet ten times a week. 

Many programs such as the Urban Management and Construction option 
at Boys and Girls High School, the Humanities and Arts option at Far 
Rockaway, and the Humanities Mini-School at Julia Rlchman are an identified 
series of academic courses, but none of the courses meet 10 periods a 
week, and therefore they ate not heavily concentrated courses. Other 
educational options such as the Experimental Independent Study at John 
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Dewey, an4 the Experimental School and Independent Study Program at 
Edward K. Murrow may be alternative options for education, but program- 
ming cannot claim to be related to any preparation for either a specific 
job or college major. Other programs that are more oriented to a 
specific career, such as the Pre-Veterinary Studies and Animal Care 
option at Abraham Lincoln, the Pioneer Law course at Andrew Jackson, 
Criminal Justice at John Jay, and the Institute of Oceanography, do 
not receive adequate tax levy or specific reimbursable funds to provide 
a concentration in these areas, that is to meet ten times a week. 

Other schools offering educational options have programs which ^ 
receive both tax levy funding and reimbursable funds and dQ_ meet 
ten times a week; for example. Aviation Careers at August Martin, the 
Center for Administration and Management at James Madison, Computer Science 
at Murray' Berg traum, and Accounting and Data Processing at Norman Thomas. 

Some courses, however, are not three year sequence nor are they 
suppot ^ ' by a concentration of tax levy funds. One specific example of 
this is the Computer Science option at Boys and Girls High School, which 
does not meet in a concentrated fashion. Reimbursable money for VEA funds 
is received for business office and youth programs for disadvantaged 
youth, and for vocational work study and cooperative education. 

This variety of options illustrates the lack of minimum standards 
or equitable funding formulas for educational options programs. While 
some are worthwhile alternatives to vocational education high schools, 
others are empty promises. A particular contrast can be seen in the 
those schools that offer a mix of programs. 
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An example of a mix of vocational education and educational options 
programs exists at Park West High School where there are three educational 
options courses (Pre-Technlcal Electronics and Small Appliance Repair; 
Automotive; and Aviation) as well as a vocational program In the food and 
maritime areas* Of the ed op programs, only the automotive course has 
sufficient tax levy monies Invested In It to meet 10 times a week, with 
no specific reimbursable monies for automotive courses, although the 
school participates in the After School Occupational Skills program and a 
number of programs for handicapped students in vocational training. For 
the other educational options courses, there is no strong funding commitment. 
It does not appear that the school is concentrating or strengthening its 
options offerings. 

EPF feels that, tb be effective, programs should be offered at a 
more concentrated level than one or two courses to constitute an entire 
educational option. If there is no demand for the programs, the programs 
- should be changed, but a diffusion of funds amon^ a variety of educa- 

/ 

tional options within a school prevents any student from getting a / 
valid educational option. 

It is particularly ironic that, in a school that does offer two 
concentrated vocational education programs, it cannot offer those same 
subject'^ as educational options for those students who do not pass the 
entrance examinations for the vocational programs. In this way, the school 
could concentrate its funds and offer more occupational preparation to 
all its students. This would maximize resources in curriculum development, 
staff expertise and use of equipment. 

The inconsistency of funding is also Illustrated by the data 
processing field. Sometimes these programs ara Inadequate. In examining 
those schools which have In-house computers » we found one school had 
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just initiated hands on experience as a part of the course. None of 
the schools have enough keypunch machines to give the students as much 
practice as they would like, primarily for entry level skills as operators, 
and do not in fact, focus on training the students for entry level 
skills as a primary goal. The schools have the main computer to hook 
up more terminals, and almost all of the Assistant Principals expressed 
strong desires to strengthen their courses, to offer the three tiacks 
of keypunching, operations, and programming. Interviews with the 
private sector indicate that there are entry level jobs for high school 
graduates who have good skills in keypunching or operations, and it is 
this track that the assistant principals have indicated is the most 
difficult to expand. Instead of the money being targeted at those 
existing programs, it is being diffused to provide a small amount of 
data processing in several schools, rather than allowing those students 
enrolled in the courses, particularly as an educational option, to 
actually have a full offering. The issue is not easily resolved, 
but the wide diffusion of dollars does not appear to be providing the 
students with the best training. Programs that could be excellent with 
adequate funding become watered down to the point where they are inef- 
fective as a result of the diffusion of funds. The Board must deal 
with the limitations of its funding in the area of equipment, and 
should leverage its dollars through concentrating on vocational explor- 
ation programs and increased work experience components. 

Another factor complicating coordinated budgeting is the current 
variety of calendar dates set by the various sources of reimbursable funds 
for occupational education. Difficulties are created for a principal in 
setting goals and creating a school-wida program. Assistance from the 
Central Board is mimimi^id and becomes sporadic because of the different 
dates that must be followed. 
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EPF recommends the following: 

* The current expenditure of tax levy funds for vocational ar 
occupational education by borough in conjunction with stude 
demands and needs and the distribution of reimbursable programs 
should be used in determining future priorities for funding 
programs. 

* The criteria for determining which schools will receive the 
funding should be made clear to all the high schools and be 
established in conjunction with the Division of High Schools. 
A central policy ror improving the programs already in the 
schools to ensure that they are fulfilling the needs of the 
students should be a primary criterion. 

* Funding priorities should be given to those existing programs 
with the potential for success that need to be expanded to 
provide their students with enough concentration of courses to 
enable their to acquire useful skills in the field. Particular 
attention is needed in the educational options courses* 

^ Coordination of calendar dates for grant applications of various 
programs snould be established to ensure that there is sufficient 
opportunity for the schools to establish an overall needs assessment. 

Recommendations regarding expenditures for equipment are listed on 

pages 89-90. 



V. Teacher Recruitment and Retention 

FINDING : Difficulties with teacher recruitment and retention are caused by 
non-competitive salaries, cumbersome procedures and lack of timely licensing 
examinations . 

One of the most commonly stated and serious problems with providing 
vocational and occupational training for students is the recruitment and 
retention^of teachers. Recruitment difficulties are particularly acute as 
the majority of trade and technical shop teachers are eligible for retirement 
or will be in the next 3 to 5 years. Retention problems are more specifically 
related to Board personnel policiesi including selection and temporary per diem 
certification.^^ 

The primary issue in recruitment is salary. Although their working 
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hours are not comparable, the salary of a beginning teacher is $10,141, 
and the estimated earnings of individuals in private industry who ' ave 
the five years experience required to teach range from $14,000 to 
$17,500. In some of the less "shop-oriented" fields, such as business 
and distributive education, the difference is not as gr^at, nor is the 
shortage as acute • Basically, the Board is not competitive with industry 
in attracting teachers, and a plan of action for dealing with this 
issue must be devised in the immediate future. 

Lack of personnel is particularly acute in the shop areas, and will 
become even more so in the next five years. The general estimates both at 
the Central Board and the vocational high schools is that over 50% of the 
shop teachers will retire or be eligible for retirement in the next five 
years. 

The Board has formed a committee to deal with the issue, and EPF 
suggests that the following be considered by the committee for immediate 
use : 

* A total analysis of vocational and occupational teaching staff 
should be conducted by trade and occupation, to indicate which 
areas will be most affected by the impending retirements. 

i 

• Tlie analysis of teaching staff should include data on numbers of 
teachers who have multiple licenses, numbers of teachers out of 
license, and those with temporary certification. 

® The possibility of giving credit for years of work should be 
investigated. 

In a long range plan for providing foe teacher recruitment and retention, 
EPF recommends that experimental methods be fully explored. A cost 
benefit analysis should be made of the following possibilities and 
legislative options explored: 



• Contracting out with the private sector for on-site training. 
In exploring this alternative , the savings made in purchasing 
and servicing equipment could be weighed against funding 9 
the training and insurance costs of placing the students in 
outside plants. 

Recruiting part-time teachers who can continue to work in 
private industry. In this way teachers can keep up to date 
in their field. 

* Providing a means whereby skilled persons could provide occupa- 
tional training without completing all the formal licensing 
requirements. 

The second problem in teacher recruitment is the cumbersome hiring 
procedures. Labor market difficulties, combined with Board processing 
delays y make it difficult at all times to fully staff Vocational Education 
programs. Very few regular teachers are used in these programs, and 
those that are used are required to take special examinations and are 
subject to special review by the Board's Division of Personnel. The 
approval process is very lengthy: in June 1979, from example, 15 
positions had been awaiting the Chancellor's approval for 7 weeks; 15 
instructors who were needed in April would never be hired; students 
were not served for the last quarter of the school year; and funds 
budgeted for the positions will have to be returned to the Federal 
government. 

EPF zecommends: 

^ Personnel approval procedures must be improved to expedite 
hiring teachers for reimbursable programs. 

The last issue regarding retention is the temporary licensing that 

keeps some starting teachers at lower salaries. In the occupational areas, 

some licenses have not been open for examinations for a number of years • 

^ EPP has recommended in the past that the Board of Examiners be 
eliminated, because it provides an unnecessary function. The State 
Education Department licenses teachers in other districts, and could 
do the same for New ^ork City. 
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Curriculum Development and Program Review 



FINDING : Curriculum at the Central Board for vocational programs Is 
developed In two ways; through CCOE*s Curriculum Unit and through the 
standing committees of the occupational units* However, schools receive 
little assistance In curriculum development » 

The Curriculum Unit of CCOE works directly with the Instructional 
Support System for Occupational Education of the State Education Department 
(ISSOE). The curriculum unit Is not a unit to develop curriculum for the 
city schools In particular, but rather to provide City Input Into State 
Education Department Curriculum. Serving as an office for the SED's 
Instructional Support System, the curriculum unit gets assignments of 
trade areas to examine, with the local regions selecting the areas of 
most interest to them. (See Appendix G). Working with the program 
directors of tne occ'jpj>tlonal areas, principals, and AP*s of the voca- 
tional high schools, the unit recruits teachers to develop curriculum, 
devise staff training, review, and critique State's models. 

The unit distributes materials from the BED to the schools, and 
aside from the critiquing and revising, those who feel they can use the 
curriculum do so Independently. The same is true of the curriculum 
developed by the occupational units of CCOE (Health, Trade and Technical, 
Industrial Arts, Agriculture, Home Economics, Business and Distributive 
Education). What, in fact, results from these units emphasizing compli- 
ance and state-wide curriculum is duplication and little assistance in 
the development of curriculum in the New York City high schools. 

Although two units are responsible for curriculum development, the 
two occupations studied in depth for this report both lack recent 
curricula. In the machine trades, the last centrally-developed curriculum 
was done in 1963. None exists for data processing, even though that is 
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one of the areas the New York region has been assigned by the SED and 
several new programs are being created. 

Although ell interviewees stated a need to tailor curriculum to 
the particular population of the school, they also indicated a desire 
to get more guidance from CCOE in setting up curriculum outlines • 
FINDING; Curricula are developed by individual schools and there is no 
consistency 

EPP examined the curriculum review process in relation to the 
machine shop and data processing courses. Contact between the 
people running the programs in the different schools is informal. 
No minimum curriculum or guidelines exist for either program. The 
AP's in the machine trades meet with the head of the Trade and Technical 
Unit, who has set as his priority standardization of curri:ulum in his 
areas. It should be noted, however, that this office is responsible 
for 50 types of training courses, and any standardization will have to be 
done incrementally. The schools range in their efforts to update the 
machine shop programs through curriculm and equipment improvements. Some 
keep equipment and supplies available and running through creative admini- 
stration. Others accept equipment disrepair as a given. Industry 
review also varies greatly from contact with one individual off-site 
to having company representatives come into the school to review the 
curriculum and equipment annually. 

In the data processing field, the programs ranged from full three-year 
programs to a year's sequence of courses. Although all of the computers 
have been in place for at least five years, curriculum varies from 
being fully developed to just being written. Much of the strength^ of 
programs depends on the administrators and the teachers and, particularly 
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in the data processing field, the length of time the teacher or AP's 
have been in the field. Many are business teachers who are new to 
data processing* 

In the data processing field, the extent of involvement with curri- 
culum development by the occupational unit at CCOE is limited to providing 
broad assistance to all those schools that don't have any data processing 
machines. Students are invited to the Board to use the equipment at 
the Center during school hours to enrich their programs. In addition, 
CCOE provides broad-based assistance to all the schools which have 
data processing. Thus, it may be instrumental in providing access for 
additional students to the field, but not one of the six AP's in the 
schools with in-house computers, including' the two commercial schools 
which have the most viable programs, mentioned involvement in any 
curriculum development or review by the Central Board. In addition, 
where these six schools hdve joined together in the past as a "users 
group" to discuss program issues, share curriculum, and compare offerings, 
the group has become defunct. Its re-establishment would certainly be' 
the ideal mechanism for getting technical input from professionals in 
the private sector and to begin to establish minimum guideliues of 
offerings in the schools. 

Basically, curriculum is devised independently by the school in 
consultation with other AP's who have been very active in the area of 
data processing. One school, where data processing is offered as an 
educational option course, stated that this is the first year there is 
an actual curriculum for hands-on experience, although the course has 
been offered as au educational option for a number of years. That is 
not to say that individual schools have not updated their curriculum, 





but rather any updating has been conducted by teachers and Assistant 
Principals, most of whom are not comfortable In the role of curriculum 
development. They would prefer experts In the occupational field and 
curriculum development experts to provide them with the basic outlines 
for updated curriculum* 



EPF recommends: 



^ The curriculum unit should be disbanded, as It Is not 
supplying the high schools with a sufficient amount of 
assistance* 



^ The responsibility of developing curriculum for use In the 
school should lie solely with the occupational areas which 
could take over any responsibilities of the curriculum unit 
In their respective areas* Curriculum for the trade and 
technical areas In particular should be developed to meet 
the entire range of skills In a trade* These units should 
receive the reimbursable money for the two professionals 
and one secretary now allotted to the curriculum unit* The 
inclusion of these funds will offset a corresponding decrease 
In tax^levy funded positions* 



" lit order to allow school principals their necessary auto- 
nomy while providing them with minimum standards and back- 
ground information, assistance should be given in curriculum 
development for vocational and educational option programs* 
Minimum standards would be modified to meet the Individual 
needs, leading to diversity based on a firm foundation, not 
arbitrary standardization* 
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This responsibility must be accompanied by a strong involve- 
ment of private sector employers in particular fields, with 
the unit director acting in a supervisory role but with the 
minimum amount of actual additional work load* This is 
possible through the continued us^ of the standing committees 
and by requesting experts in the fields to provide the schools 
with training guidelines* The standing committees could then 
use these guidelines as a starting point to develop curriculum 
geared to high school students* 
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* The users group for data processing should be reinstated, 
restricting Its participants to the six schools with In- 
house computers and Involving members of the private sector, 
vdLth a focus on maximization of computer use and curriculum 
development for computer operators. Other groups In other 
fields should be developed and a similar sharing of Ideas should 
be formalized. 



® The concentration on curriculum development should be in those 
fields where programs are in place. 
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Chapter IV 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL ISSUES 



The Board of Education receives funding for vocational education from 
the State Department of Education CSElDjunder the Vocational Education Act 
(VEA) and under the general state aid formula. VEA money Is earmarked for 
specific programs In the Regional Plan, while Chapter 399 funds are , not ^ 
earmarked. Although the amount of 399 funds allocated is based on the 
offerings of vocational courses in the City school system, the funds are not 
allocated directly to the vocational programs but to the City, like all other 
general aid. Therefore, it is likely that they never get from the City 
to these programs. EPF feels that Chapter 399 money should be earmarked for 
vocational education and guaranteed to the Board of Education. 

Another source of funds for vocational education is the New York City ^ 
Department of Employment (DOE) under the Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act (CETA). In 1979-80, the Board received $13,562,000 in federal dollars 
from the Department of Employment, which acts as the prime sponsor for CETA 
funds. Many problems have developed with the Board's relationship with 
the New York City Department of Employment. While many of these ha.ve 
been resolved, EPP is concerned that the'' solutions have been probleto- 
speciflc and not systematic. 

The relationships between the two city bureaucracies, the Dept. of 
Employment and the Board of Education, appear to be improving, mostly 
due to the efforts of individuals at CCOE and at the Youth Programs at 
DDL. During the course of this study, EPP has seen problems which have 
come to the attention of the two groups. Resolutions have been reached 
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in some of the following areas: 
Leasing of Buildings: 

FINDING : Board of Education procedures for leasing space for CETA programs 



Certain federal monies for vocaticnal edcuation are received under Title IIB 
Classroom Trainj^ng Programs which are primarily adult programs. Four 
million dollars are received a year, including $1 million for enrollee 
benefits paid directly by the Department of Employment to the participants* 

Problems have arisen in these programs from both the Board's red tape and 
some inflexibility in the Department of Employment policies. For example, 
difficulties in leasing buildings for the Board's CETA programs arise 
because of the lengthy procedures within the Board regarding lease 
agreements. It takes approximately 4 months for the Department of Real 
Estate to negotiate a lease, which must then go to the facilities planning 
unit, to the Board of Education for a resolution, and then to the Board 
of Estimate for approval. 

In one instance of DOE inflexibility, CETA gave the Board $60,000 a 
year pli s utilities for an adult automotive center on Atlantic Avenue 
which could have been purchased for less money over a 5-year period. 
These leases are often not cost-ef f ective, and each lease should be ana- 
lyzed to see if purchase would be more reasonable. Furthermore, DOE as 
thp prime sponsor should investigate rental or purchase of facilties in 
its own name, And then allow contracted programs to use the space, rather 
than allotting rental money to the contracted programs. This might 
streamline the cumbersoiLe procedure. 



are lengthy and leases often are not cost-effective * 
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The Adult Program has also stressed the "piggybacking" of programs In 
one spc.ce and feels that this has been successful In alerting parents 
and students as to the availability of a large variety of programs, and 
maximum use of equipment. DOE has discouraged this practice, less 
concerned with the efficient use of space than the use of this space for 
^ CETA programs only, and this ^^s been a source of disagreement between 
the two bureacrdcles* 
Administrative Difficulties : 

A brief look at one additional program Illustrates administrative 
difficulties that exist bt^tween the Board and DOE: State Vocational 
Education Discretional Funds for Title IIB vocational education skills 
training. The Board of Education has one contract with DOE (of 15-20 
contracts let). The DOE considers Board of Education programs to be "no 
better, no worse" than those of the Community Based Organizations, only 
larger. DOE personnel feel that the Community Based Organizations have 
the advantage of being able to provide training at locat.ons that DOE 
feels are important, and they can target specific ethnic groups or 
neighborhood organizations, reaching people that could not be reached 
through the schools. A bias exists with some DOE officials against the 
Boa.d which is further exacerbated by poor administration by Board 
personnel. Reports due to DOE are "not as timely" as they'd like, 
including the stipend proposal, quarterly performance reports, and 
responses to DOE requests for general information. The bottom line is 
that the CBO's comply with the DOE requirements and the Board does not. 
If the Board Is to receive more than its mandated set-aside, these problems 
will hav3 to be resolved. 
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Underspending 

FINDING ; Although the Board has underspent Its YETP allocation in the 



In the future . 

In fiscal year 1978-79, the Board underspent Its "^ETP allocation by 
$800,000. Although there have been many theories as to why this occurred, 
the Assistant Commissioner for Youth Programs feels It was because the 
U.S. Department of Labor administered the money In two cycles. All prime 
sponsors had difficulties spending their monies i Adequate planning could 
not be done for the second cycle because no one knew how much money was 
coming. The money Is now allocated at one time, which should eliminate 
this difficulty and It Is not expected to happen rgaln. The Department of 
Employment expects the Board to spend 90% of Its allocation, and anything 
below 80-90% would be cause for a close examination of the program. It 
Is unclear at this time whether the $800,000 will be carried over 
completely. The carryover ^ould reduce the total amount received next 
year from the Department of Labor for CETA programs. 
Lack of Coordination 

FINDING : The Board of Education and the Depa r tment of Employment often 
lack familiarity with one another's programs and procedures . 
During the 1979-80 school year, the Department of Employment began a jobs 
counseling program in the Bronx that has recently been targeted at youths 
attendl^;, the Board of Education's Bronx Dropoat Center. It is very 
likely that the two Sroux sites could have been leased as one unit, had 
the appropriate personnel been aware of the plans of the other agencies 
during the planning stages. 



past, new Dept. of Labor procedures should prevent significant underspending 
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Initial contact by the High School Division with DOE highlighted the 
fact that the Department's Jobs Counseling Center and Board's Dropout 
Center were targeted to the same population, which resulted in coordinating 
their locations and getting CETA monies loi the dropouts* A connection 
between two units at the Board, CCOE and the High School Division, was 
facilitated by their independently contacting the same source for funds, 
with DOE then putting the groups together by coordinating the dropout 
monies with the YETP programs already in place. 

In another instance, a major budget disagreement was resolved by 
George Quarles of CCOE. He pointed out that certain budget controls 
required by DOE already exist in the Board. These requirements, he 
said, might well apply to community-based organizations, but were super* 
fluous for another city agency. DOE accepted these Board controls as 
sufficient, and the issue served as a learning experience for both agencies 
in developing a better understanding of how each organization functions. 
YETP Mandate 

FINDING ; The Board does not apply for more YETP funds than it is 
guaranteed to receive by law . 

The 227m set aside for YETP programs has caused some problems between DOE 
and the Board. The most damaging of these is that DOE believes that the 
Board virtually stops writing proposals after the 22% mandated set aside, 
although it could receive a large amount if it applied for additional 
funds. Although the high rate of dropouts in New York City leads some 
in the Department oi Employment to believe that the Boai.d has not been 
successful in reaching dropouts and another unit should be the basis for 
reaching the target population, others feel that the Board has the best 



facilities and the best access to the eligible popaiation, therefore 
enabling it to be a bigger part of the program, Thie first group feels 
the 22% set aside is the most the Board should get. Those who think the 
Board could do more feel that the Board is hampered by the 22% set aside. 
They feel the 22% mandate makes the negotiations between the Board and 
DOE for increased Board productivity ineffective • They believe that an 
elimination of the mandate could actually result in the Board receiving 
more money because it would have to actually compete for the funds and 
run better programs. As a result, what will happen when and if the 
legislation changes depends on which group has the policy-making position. 

There is no reason for the Board not to compete aggressively for 
YETP funds beyond 5ts 22% mnandated set-aside. Of course, in order to be 
awarded addition^il funding, the Boa^ ^ must address the criticisms of 
the Department of Employment. This is not to imply that the role of 
community-based programs should be diminished, as they provide services which 
probably cannot be replaced by the Board. At the present time, not all 
available YETP funds are being used, although over 90% is spent. If the Board 
wrote compelling proprosals and improved its performance, it might receive 
$2 to $2.5 million more. 
Linkages Proposal 

FINDING: Better coordination is planned for administration, but not for 
direct services to students. 

There is no general consensus at the Department of Employment as to the 
role or effectiveness of the Board in the CETA programs. Both the Board 
and DOE have some difficulties in dealing with each other, primarily 
caused by the massive red tape in both city bureaucracies. A "linkages 
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proposal, "24 jointly submitted by DOE, the Board, the State Education 

Department, and the New York State Employment and Training Council, has 

been granted, but this is for administrative developments, not for direct 

additional service to students. The philosophy for the proposal was 

good: to provide for networks and linkages to allow for the maximum 

impact of VEA and CETA programs through improved coordination, moving 

"toward unified approaches in meeting the employability needs of youth." 

EPP feels that other good proposals can be developed for actual service, 

such as in the expansion of the Shared Instruction Program in the A^ter 

School Occupational Skills Program, that can make use of the developing 

recognition and implementation of "linked" programs. What should be 

stressed by the Board are programs that provide additional money and 

additional services for the schools and the students. 

Recommendations : ^ 

The Board of Education, State Education Department, and Department of 

* 

Employment have made the necedsary steps toward improved coordination of 
efforts in many ways. During ^ he short course of this study, difficult 
issues have been dealt with to the satisfaction of all involved personnel. 

To further facilitate the relationship between the various inter- 
governmeni(al units, the Panel recommends the following: 

* The Chapter 399 funds snould be earmarked for vocational ^ 
education . 

* The Department of Employment should investigate rental or 
purchase of training facilities and conduct cost analyses of 
renting space for 5 years compared with purchasing the facility. 
In addition, the Board should be allowed to "piggyback" 
programs in CETA-re'.ited space when that space or equipment 

is not used for CETA programs. 
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The Board and DOE should encourage multiple use of space 
and split duties of administrative staff > because many 
VEA programs and CETA programs are closely related. In 
examining how to maximize the Impact of programs. This 
could result In admlnl strati ve savings and additional money 
for direct service. 

Personnel at the Board must comply with the time tables esta** 
bllshed by DOE for submitting reports, etc. 

The Department of Employment and Board of Education should 
consult with each other, through Involving the superinten- 
dents, as to programs targeted In specific boroughs toward 
youth. In this regard, programs could be coordinated and 
space leased jointly where appropriate. 

The Board should compete for additional YETP funds by deve- 
loping proposals for direct service above the 22% set aside. 
The emphasis should be on the large population It serves, 
not the perceived limits as to what It can receive. 
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CHAPTER V 

PRO ;r and programmatic issues 

Tables 3 and 4 categorize types of vocational and occupational 
programs In the academic, comprehensive and vocational high schools In 
the City* Those courses which are listed as educational options programs 
In the high school directory can be seen In Appendix F, Aside from the 
actual subject offerings, there Is a variety of special programs In a 
number of the high schools* Two of these programs, the Shared Instruction 
and After School Occupational Skills Programs, are of particular Interest 
In light of the large numbers of students who apply for vocational programs 
and do not get accepted* 

Supplementary Instructional Programs; Shared Instruction 
FINDING : The Shared Instruction Program can expand vocational training 
opportunities for students, but creates certain problems In receiving schools 
because of lack of central support * 

The Shared Instruction Program (SIP) Is primarily VEA-funded and in 
1979-80 served 2,480 students who travel from their regular schools to voca- 
tional high schools to take occupational training courses for two periods 
every day* Table 6 Illustrates the types of occupational clusters in 
the Shared Instruction Program, the olacement in the boroughs, and number 
of students involved* Its value lies in its use in opening up full 
vocational programs to students who cannot get the courses in their own 
school, and is run in 23 schools* SIP is popular at the Central Board 
and seems to provide a good option for expanding vocational offerings, 
but there are some problems associated with it* 



In the interviews conducted » some of the principals do not like the 
program for a variety of reasons: equipment maintenance; student attitudes 
and the need for supportive services; and class size«» In addition, the 
logistics of transporting the students keeps the program relatively small. 
Often, the program is continued because the Central Board likes the program 
and it gives a principal the opportunity to offer a young shop teacher a 
way to increase his or her income. The receiving school is provided 
with additional teaching units in its funding allocation for the program. 
The units given to the school are for instruction only, not for any 
support services* Some principals complained of the lack of control 
over Shared Instruction Program students, receiving no support from the 
Board or the sending school to eliminate behavioral problems with individual 
students. In addition, many of the vocational schools talk of the pride 
that they instill in their students, the concern for the work ethic, and 
the respect that students have for the equipment. Although this may be 
overstated at times, a sufficient number of principals commented on the 
additional maintenance they felt was required due to carelessness by the 
Shared Instruction students as a reason for not expanding the program or 
for eliminating the program entirely in their school. 

Having Shared Instruction students in the shops during the day 
often brings the class size to a much higher level, and some teachers 
have expressed concern over this size affecting the quality of the course 
offering for their own studenti^. Lastly, the difficulties in scheduling 
students for che ptogram, allowing enough time for transportation and 
having some control over having the students arrive in a timely fashion, 
creates logistical problems throughout the day. 
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To compound the organizational difficulties pointed out, the program, 
which received $232,974 in FY 79 for teachers, supplies, and transportation, 
has received budget cuts from both tax levy and VEA monies for this 
academic year, resulting in some overcrowding of extended day classes, 
cancellation of three new courses for the Spi Ing term, and cancellation 
of 12 extended day classes resulting in a waiting list of interested 
students. In the past four years, the program has shrunk from serving 
2,747 students in 26 schools for 1976-77, to 2,480 students in 23 schools 
in 1979-80. 

Some high schools are developing their own Shared Instruction with 
other schools. One such program, funded with VEA money, is being conducted 
in advertising skills by the New York School of Printing and the High 
School of Art and Design. Two classes in the technical aspects of printing 
are being taught to students from Art and Design, at the same time that 
students from the School of Printing who are determined to have some 
aesthetic ability, are taking related advertising art courses at Art and 
Design. 

After School Occupational Skills Program 

The After School Occupational Skills Program is also VEA-funded, 
serv \g 7,413 students in PZ 1979 in 30 schools and two alternative 
sites. A listing of occupational clusters is contained in Table 7. 
With the person running the Center responsible for recruiting participants, 
it provides students with occupational skills courses after school for 4 
hours a week for 30 weeks; differing from the Shared Program in that it 
does not pro^ ide a full vocational program. The program contains job 
development assistance, placing 700 studerts in part-time employment. 
Individual and group guidance services, and field trips to industry. It 
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is aimed at the disadvantaged students who have reading deficiencies , 
language handicaps, or who have failed more courses than they have passed* 
In addition, there is special funding for an Extended After School Occupa- 
tional Skills Program for those students, who are not disadvantaged. 
Only non-dis advantaged students in vocational schools who are unable to 
take certain courses in their home schools can use the after school 
program in their home schools. It is not as strong a vocational program 
as the Shared program because of the shorter time spent, but is aimed at 
teaching the students a saleable entry level skill, an opportunity that 
might not otherwise be available to them. Transportation cost*^ are 
funded with tax levy monies ($5,225 for 1979-80). This program, now 
serving 7,413 students, had been serving 9,000-10,00,0 students a year , 
for the last two years in 35 centers but, like the Shared Instruction 
Program, has received reduced funding. 

Certainly, these two programs can be used to expand the vocational 
offerings to students in academic or comprehensive schools, and to deal with 
the problems of students not getting into vocational programs of their 
choice. Students who are rejected from vocational schools are often v^naware 
of these alternatives which could meet their needs. In fact, these programs 
might keep discouraged youngsters from dropping out of school. Principals ^ 



seem generally supportive of these programs, although some stated that 
the supply money for the program is not adequate. Efforts should be 
made to provide the principals with sufficient support from the Central 
Board and the sending schools to make the programs more attractive. In 
addition, any plans to expand the programs must rely heavily on the infor- 
mation in the borough-wide plans to encourage the exchange of students 
in more localized areas of the City to reduce the problems of transportation. 
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EPF supports the expansion of the two programs and feels that this could 
be facilitated by using the programs as examples in an application of 
the linkages project. 

The 1979-80 plan for YETP funds stated that the Board would submit 
a proposal for a skills training YETP component, with the Board providing 
the training facilities and equipment, and YETP providing instruction 
hours and supplies* For students in schools lacking the capability of 
providing occupational training, it was indicated that programs are 
being developed to utiiize the resources of the After School Occupational 
Skills Program and in the Shared Instruction Program. The use of this 
planned skills component for YETP participants could be a base to deter- 
mine what percentage of the participants in the Shared Instruction Program 
and After School Program are CETA-eligible students* Then tax levy money 
ui^ed for teacher allocation, transportation and supplies could be shifted 
to CETA. Some students who are already in the Shared Instruction and 
After School Occupational Skills programs may be interested in gettirg 
into'^TP, and other YETP-eligible students can be steered towards these 
programs. 30.5% of all high ^^hool students are Title I-eligible, and it 
is conceivable that at least this percentage of students in these programs 
would be CETA-eligible students. Contact with the Youth Division of 
the Department of Employment should be made to apply for additional 
funding from this source, outside of the 22% set aside for YETP. Coordi- 
nation between CETA and VEA funds could be demonstrated in these two 
perograms . 
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In providing supplemental occupational and vocational programs, EPF 

recommends the follovdng: 

I" 

^ An analysis should be made of the use of YETP money to supplement 
Shared Instruction and After School Occupational Skills Programs* 
Additional funds should be requested from DOE to provide fund^g 
for eligible students in the program. A savings of $83»870 in 
tax levy dollars could be realized* 

* Information^ regarding supplemental programs should be given to 
intermedia |^e^and Junior High School students at the time they 
are denied admission to specific vocational urograms* Follow-up 
should be conducted by the school they will attend to insure that 
these students receive some assistance in getting enrolled in 
these alternative programs* 

^ Sender schools must be held responsible for the control over 
Shared Instruction participants* Students who participate in the 
Shared Instruction Program need to receive at least one workshop 
at the sending school to alert them to the responsibilities of 
participating in the program and stressing some follow-nxp by the 
sending school in cooperation with the receiving school when 
problems ariee* Tlie principal of the sending school must assign 
a person in the administration to be a liaison with the receiving 
school to facilitate action on individual student problems when 
needed* 

^ Additional maintenance costs caused by a heavier use of equipment 
at the receiving school should be paid for by the Central Shared 
Instructional Program* 

* Transportation difficulties experienced by participants could be 
minimized by an overall planning effort to place Shared^Instruction 
and After School Occupational Skills Programs thoughout the boroughs* 
(Receiving schools should recruit for a cluster of academic schools 
in the borough*) Again, the borough plans developed by CCOE can 

act as a sourjce for this coordination* 



^ Efforts should be made to pair academic and vocational schools to 
decrease the ^administrative difficulties in Shared Instruction 
courses, combining the resources of two schools and interest of 
the adminisf^ nors* Innovative programs such as that being conducted 
at the Schoo- of Printing and Art and Design, should be used as 
models for ottier schools* 




Work Experience Programs 

Work experience programs are a valuable component of vocational 
education. Some of the recommendations of the Carnegie Report relate to 
the work experience concept, suggesting that we "find ways to break up 
the big, monolithic high school and its deadly weekly routine." 27 
Part-time employment can also increase the exposure of local businesses 
to the high school students. It might help to improve the image of the 
scnools with business, while assisting the students in getting a better 
perception of what they need to know when they get out into the working 
world. In addition, work experiences can help to alleviate the problems 
the Board has in purchasing the most up-to'-date equipment or demonstrating 
the latest techniques. 

The need for part-time employment and the fulfilling of this need by 
the schools is often done in an informal way. Many of the seniors in the 
vocational schools work in the afternoons, attending the first session of 
school. Other students have found part-time jobs by themselves or with 
the assistance of their teachers. 

Two of the formal work experience' programs that involve the largest 
number of students are the Cooperative Education Program, funded with a 
combination of VEA and tax levy money, and the Youth Employment and 
Training Act Program (YETP) funded by Federal Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act funds. In addition, there are other model programs such 
as Career Bridges and EPIC that will be discussed with recommendations 
that they be replicated or expanded. 
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A. 



Cooperative Education : 



COOP Ed Is a work experience program, conducted In 83 schools, with 
about 50X of the participants having alternate weeks of work and school, 
and 50% spending one half of the day at school and the other at work. 
Each job Is covered by a pair of students, one In school and the alternate 
on the job, and the program Is standardized In each school so that students 
who share the; jobs are well matched. 

The 9,^75 students In the program for FY 1979 had jous ranging from 
office occupations, retailing, health services, practical nursing, crafts, 
trades, and tech.aical skills. Table 8 lists the occupational clusters for 
1978-79. Employers include major commercial firms, small businesses, 
hospitals and Civil Service agencies, and the students are paid the 
prevailing wage by the employer. For the alternate week participants, 
students take double periods of English and social studies and continue 
their occupational subjects. They receive academic credit for their 
cooperative work experience, enabling them to earn the high school diploma 
Within the prescribed time. Seventy percent of the participants come 
from minority groups. 

The responsibility for obtaining job openings, placing students in 
appropriate employment, on-going contact with employers, and liaison 
between the schools and the business community is with the COOP Ed Office 
of the Board of Education. The coordinator in each school recruits and 
screens student enrollees, prepares them for employment, refers them for 
placement, and provides guidance. \j 

An attendance study of those in the COOP program as compared to 
other students, showed the following improved attendance rates in COOP 
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programs: in Manhattan, Bronx, +18«3%; Brooklyn, +14. 8X; Queens, 

+9.2%; and Staten Island, +9.2/i.28 addition, informal analyses of 
performance records indicate that COOP students^ attitudes towards school 
and themselves has improved as a result of work experiences. Based on 
prior records at sampl^e high schools, grades and attendance of the COOP 
classes were upgraded after participation in the program. 

Aside from the high attendance rate and some perceptual changes that 
are more difficult to Jieasure, students* earnings from unsubsidized wages 
is over $12 million a year and more than 87% of the graduates, six months 
after completion ol high school, are either working or attending schools. 
36.1% of thosd who had worked in private industry remained on the job 
after graduation. Among those who worked in civil service, 23.6% remained 
with the COOP employer. In addition, the program has served to provide 
some vocational students with valuable on-the-job training. At Eli Whitney 
Vocational High School, for example, the students are taught basic elec- 
tronics in the 11th year, and learn how to repair elevators on a COOP 
program during the 12th year in response to a request by the Private Indus- 
try Council to train elevator repair people. It would be impossible for 
this training to be done in the school itself. 

Most criticisms of this progran are that students are generally 
placed in business rather than technical trades end only the better 
ptudents get into the program. Table 8 illustrates that 3,000 COOP students 
are placed in the merchandizing and office careers areas. The program 
has served, however, to get many minority students Into large corporations 
where access might otherwise be very difficult. 
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B. Youth Employiaent and Training Program 

The Youth Employment and Training Program (YETP) is currently in its 
second year of operation, and for 1979-80 is serving 2,100 students in 16 
high schools. Table 9 lists the participating schools. YETP provides 
in-school secondary youth with career employment experience and support 
services. Work clusters for YETP participants are listed in Table 10. 
The program is targeted to CETA-eligible youngsters in need of assistance, 
with "special efforts to recruit youth in target categories which are 
likely to experience the most severe difficulty in completing high school 
and entering the labor market including, but not limited to, racial and 
language minorities; economically disadvantaged youth; youth in families 
on public assistance; youth in foster care, groups homes or wards of the 
court; youth with previous history of truancy, court involvement or 
other evidence of potential drop-out status; physically, mentally and 
emotionally handicapped". 30 -phe program hds the following components: 
counseling, career employment experience in private and public sector 
jobs subsidized at 50X by CETA funds for academic credit; and job develop- 
ment, referral and placement. The Board is required to have 60% of all 
terminations in positive outcomes, of which one half shall be placed in 
unsubsidized jobs. (Remaining in school is considered a positive 
termination for Board run programs.) Performance assessments being done 
on the program indicate that the Board is fulfilling its contract. The 
program has both alternate week and part-time components. 

An assessment of the program done in 1980 reveals the following: 
participants saw themselves improving in willingness to be trained/instructed; 
relationship with student workers; ability to get along with or relate to 
clients or recipients of the services rendered in their jobs; overall 
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attitude toward work; acceptance of supervision; and following directions. 
Employers pointed to changes in the youths' self-confidence, curiosity, 
productivity and attentiveness. 

The major problems with both the COOP and YETP programs are relating 
the job to school training, and closely linking the job ^experience to 
the occupational training and academic areas of instruction, particularly 
in the industrial trades. Additional problems exist with programming 
students, particularly those who require remedial math and English courses, 
and in coordinating these programs and other placement services at the 
school. 

Work Experience Program Placement 

FINDING : Placement personnel in the two work experience programs often 
do not coordinate with one another thus depriving students of a full 
range of work experiences . 

Most schools have more than one individual involved with placement. 
In cwo of the schools whare the principals were interviewed, there was one 
individual who had overall responsibility for coordination of job 
placement. Many of the principals interviewed felt that having a variety 
of people involved in placement provides the maximum creativity in getting 
students jobs. Others indicated that the plethora 'of people involved (one 
school has 7 people doing job placement) causes confusion. Combining 
some of the functions of the placement coordinators could result in more 
efficient use of time, a more central source for students to use, and an 
identified person at the school fot business people to contact. The 
COOP and Youth Employment Training programs could certainly be more 
coordinated, and the combining of the placement coordinator in those 



schools with both programs into one position should be encouraged. 
Often, the programs are dealing with two different groups of students, 
as the COOP program Is more heavily geared to buslness^'orlented positions 
rather than shop or more specialized vocational programs. Sometimes, 
however, the program coordinators are In competition trying to attract 
the same students Into their particular program. In addition, by separa* 
ting the programs so completely, opportunities for coordinating the work 
experience in a career ladder type of pattern are lost. Some private 
sector employers do not consider subsidized public sector employment as 
adequate work experience* By having students progress ^rom subsidized 
employment to public sector employment to private sector employment, 
this would help alleviate this problem for graduating students. In 
addition, it would provide the students with a variety of experiences. 

Model Programs 

FINDING ; Various excellent programs exist in the schools which should be 
expanded or replicated . 

One model work experience program is the Career Bridges for High 
School Youth, sponsored by the Aviation Development Council and conducted 
at August Martin, Beach Channel, and Franklin K. Lane High Schools. 
Federally-funded through the Office of Education (ESSA), with the Council 
as the grant recipient, the program is in its third yea'*. For 10 week 
cycles, studi nts report four days a week to a particular job site and on 
the fifth day attend seminars at York College in the morning, returning 
to their home schools in the afternoon. Students have non-paying work 
experiences, and although course credit is given, they are responsible 
for maklnj up any additional credlta they might need for graduation. 
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The seminar at York College serves to apprise the students of aspects of 

the world of work. Students are visited weekly on site by the job devel-- 

opers, and employers participate in workshops with the staff to discuss 

general problems that arise. 

''Evaluation of the Career Bridges Program itself is a continuous 
process essential to the improvement and refinement of procedures 
and goals. It is hoped that employers will contribute to this process 
by communicating recommendations, criticisms or general thoughts 
to the placement coordination and/or the program director at any 
time* Saturday workshops are convened for this specific purpose 
several times a year^ Past employer participants have made significant 
contributions toward curriculum changes and program revisions". 

The program is geared to the more mature high school students » and 

actually removes them from the school setting for a ten week period. The 

uniqueness of this program is its strong emphasis on involving the 

employer, the frequency of on-site visits by the job developers, and the 



seminar experience at York College dealing with the world of work problems. 

A second program is EPIC, Education Through Private Industry 
Cooperation, co-sponsored by the Economic Development Council of New York 
City, Inc., and the New York City Alliance of Business. The funds for this 
pilot program are from CETA Through Youthwork, Inc., and the New York 
City Department of Employment. It is in its second year, and the goal 
has been "to determine whether and how economically disadvantaged minority 
youth can be helped to make a successful transition from the public 
school system to private sector employment". An evaluation of the 
first year showed a retention of as many as 39X of the program partici- 
pants in unsubsidized summer employment. This program is an after school 
learning experience, with students finding their own jobs with private 
sector employers in the immediate school and neighboring communities by 
surveying employers and determining whether these employers would parti- 
cipate in the program, either by hiring students or speaking in the 
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schools. They work at a particular site for 3 hours a day, four days a 
week, and the minimum wage received is subsidized by CETA funds. Staff 
in the school conduct workshops on the fifth day of the week. For the 
first year, the students found more than enough jobs, and also found 150 
employers willing to be classroom speakers, 250 who would be willing to 
have students visit their place of worh, and 100 who were willing to do 
both. Indications are that the second year schools are experiencing 
the same positive results* 

Both of these programs have been carefully evaluated by the funderst 
and serve to demonstrate the importance of the work experience for high 
school studants. Most students have never worked before and attitudinal 
changes were seen in the participants, primarily because of their work 
experience. In the evaluation survey of EPIC participants, who were 
economically dicadvantaged minority youth, two-thirds indicated that 
their behavior patterns and attitude* In school had changed because of 
their experience, and 87% indicated that they had gained greater insight 
about the '«vinds of jobs they would like to have in the future. 82% 
indicated that they would be willing to participate without pay if they 
could receive school credit for their efforts. The implications the two 
programs have for the involvement of the private sector are further 
discussed in Chapter VI. 

EPP recommends the following: 

* Coordinatioii between the various work experiences should be improved 
and career ladders in work experiences should be investigated, students 
progressing from subsidized employment to public sector employment 

to private sector employment. 

• P?.acement services in the high schools should be streamlined, with 
all placement requests going through one individual and with more 
sharing of COOP and YETP placement services by one individual. 
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• By combining the placement coordinator for COOP with the YETP coor- 
dinator, currently funded at 13 schools, a tax levy savings of 
$53,300 could be realizeu. This should be encouraged as an example 
of improved ''linkages". 

^ Every effort should be made to expand the major programs. 

• Model programs such as Career Bridges and EPIC should be replicated 
or expanded to more high schools, and other pilot programs that 
have not been as successful should be closed. 

Equipment 

FINDING ; Obsolete or broken equipment is a major shortcoming in vocational 
programs. Better coordination, planning and purchasing could alleviate 
some equipment problems * 

The status of equipment and its importance In the training program 
is an important issue in assessing the value of vocational training 
programs. Many private employers say that the schools' dated equipment 
make the programs less valuable. Although this argument is acknowledged, 
it is moot in New York City. The school system does no,t have sufficient 
resources to update its equipment. What needs to be emphasized, then, 
is: 

• putting highest priority for equipment spending in 
those fields where the most modern equipment is essen- 
tial for the students to obtain entry level skills; 

^ coordination of unused equipment in certain schools with the needs 
of other schools who do not have equipment; 

^ careful purchasing to insure that equipment selected can be updated 
at a reasonable cost when necessary; 

^ the most efficient utilization of those funds allocated for equip- 
inent purchase, repair, and maintenance; and 

^ increasing work experience to expose students to the most modern 
equipment* 

Programs need to be based in the schools so that the school can 
build basic skills. By placing students in work study programs, students 
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can be exposed to the more oiodern equipment, and the schools can serve , 
as a support system for the students' first exposure to the world of 
work. Careful purchasing should be done in consultation with experts in 
the particular field, involving the private and public sector users of 
particular types of equipment in analyzing the existing facility, planning 
for uses, and recommending the best alternatives. One example where 
this consultation saved the Board money was involvement of a public 
health official in the renovation plans for Tottenville High School's 
animal care courses. By suggesting methods and materials u^li;±Zed in 
the pdblic health sector, the estimates for renovation were brought down 
from $75,000 to $40,000. Setting priorities for the fields where the 
most modern equipment Is needed also should be done in consultation 
with the private sector. The professionals in the field have projections 
regarding equipment they expect to use in the future, and this information 
should certainly be shared with the schools. In the data processing 
field, for example, equipment is almost outdated by the time the order 
is received, and no school could expect to keep current equipment. More 
important is the ability of any equipment to be modified to receive 
changes or to provide the students with tranferrable skills. Equipment 
in the machine trades has not changed as radically and only the larger 
shops have the modem units. Better utilization of equipment monies 
requires improvements ir the current purchasing process and priority of 
increasing the utilization of outside funds, set jointly by the City and 
the Board of Education. In addition, improved coordination of eqiiipment 
unused in some schools and needed by others could improve the overall 
availability of equipment to the students. As discussed on page 39, 

( 
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' unused Industrial Arts areas certa'lnly should be coordinated with the 
Special Education Division* Purchase of new equipment In the more Intensive 
programs with V£A monies might also free up older equipment for the less 
Intensive programs. In talking to the AP at Murry Bergtraum In data 
processing, he Indicated that they needed a larger, faster, ln*house 
computer to deal with the large number of students and the extent of the 

r 

program. Requests for a new computer were turned down. At the same 

f 

time, a new machine Identical to that already at Bergtraum Is being 
ordered for Gompers to begin a program there as a source for the students 
In the Bronx to be exposed' to the equipment. Coordination of usage 
could provide Gompers with the unit from Bergtraum, which Is certainly 
adequate, anc* the purchase of a larger computer for Bergtraum, which has 
a large number of students In tue program. 

FINDIN G; The process for the purchase of equipment Is extremely Ineffl* 
clent and costly . 

The primary source of funds for equipment Is VEA funding which must 
be expended within a certain period of time. In the current process, the 
requisition requests must go to the Bureau of Supplies, which does not 
prioritize these requests to Insure their timely purciiase. It remains to 
be seen how this process will be affected by the recent moves by the 
Board of Educatlofl^to transfer purchasing responsibilities from the Bureau 
of Supplies to the City's Department of General Services. Priorities 
for expenditures should be made by CCOE and followed by whatever agency 
Is responsible for purchasing. In addition, the budget modification 
process is long, and overestlmatlons iov equipment costs which coul4 be 
freed for auxiliary personnel or other equipment does not become available 
quickly enough to allow the Board to expend all of Its- VEA funds. Foe 
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example, aa overestimation discovere^J(.n November may result in the 
freeing up of the money in May, in part because of a lack of inventory 
computerization, causing difficulty in finding the accrual, and partly 
because of the time needed for planning its use and getting approval by 
•fiscal management, the Board, the appropriate St,ate Education occupational 
%nit, the State Education Depari-ment , and the City. The current limited 
computerized system then requires that the money actually show up on the 
computer before it can be spent, which takes an additional 5-6 weeks. 
In addition, many vendors refuse to process orders from the Board of 
Education because of non-payment or slow payment /or past orders* 

In 1978, EPF conducted a management study of the Bureau of Supplies 
(BOS)-^^, dealing specifically with the purchasing and bidding difficulties 
at that .unit. In the course of this studv, it was evident that there have 
hot been major improvements in the Bureau or the process itself to provide 
for the most effective use of the limited funds; One vocational high 
school principal stated that the last list of supplies received from BOS 
contained no vocational equipment, which means that any requests will 
have to go out to bid. EPF's study of the high school un:. allocation 
fcrmula^^ (19/9) pointed out that many principal^ felD, they could get 
setter prices if they were allowed to purchase their own equipment, and 
EPP recommended that a pilot program be initiated to test this concept. 
In addition, the report recommended more flexibility for the principal 
in using his or her unirs. ^ 

All the vocational principals complained of the recent restriction 
on tb«» use of one teaching unit ior supplies. With no supplies, many of 
the shop teachers cannot teach productively, and adding another teacher 
rather than getting the required supplies, makes little sense. EPP feels 
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the principals should have the power to make this determination* Another 
principal stated that he hired a secretary at $17,000 just to deal with 
{ihe paperwork for ordering supplies, even though his OTPS allotment is 
oitly $22,000, The Board must provide for the most cost-effective use of 
its limited supply funds. 

FINDING : lack of equipment maintenance ia a serious problem because of 
lack of adequate funding, \\xt th e re are ways to provide for more flexible 
and effective use of funds . 

A second aspect of equipment purchasing is the dependency on necessary 
capital Improvements such as new plumbing and wiring to allov for the 
installation of new equipment. Currently there is no formal procedure 
to insure the appropriate coordination of purchasing equipment with 
state money and installing or repairing that equipment with tax levy 
dollars. Feasibility studies are done by the Education Facilities Plan- 
ning Unit, a unit of the Board's Division of School Buildings, to determine 
^ 

what alterations need to be made Co install new equipment that has been 
funded by VEA, particularly since many of the schools where equipment 
needs to be replaced or programs expanded ate the older structures o 
VEA will only pay for the equipment, not any required improvement Once 
it is determined fthat the nececsary alterations can be made to install 
the equipment, requests are now forwarded to the Bureau of Maintenance, 
which may be unable to fulfill them. This results in expensive equip* 
ment being purchased but not installed for years. jSf forts to circumvent 
the system by having teachers install the equipment, for example, are 
discouraged because of the legal responsibility of the Bo^rd to comply 
with City Building, Plumbing or Electrical Codes, the Board being unwilling 
to have any hint of negligence in equipment install tipn that will be 
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utilized by students. Nevertheless, it has been done in some instances. 

Yet a third aspect of equipment use are the difficulties in maia- 
taining the up-to-date equipm^*rit that is in the schools, such as for 
electrical typewriters, where money is spent In purchasing the equipment 
but no additional service money is set aside by the Board. 

Coordinating the purchase or maintenance of VEA equipment with tax 
levy dollars involves a new priority within the Board to commit tax levy 
dollars in order for the vocational programs to utilize those large and 
expensive pieces of equipment that are available through the Vocational 
Education Act* Two years ago, the high school allotment for maintenance 
was eliminatad* Since then, the Bureau of Maintenance has been reduced so 
that it can, in effect, handle-only emergency repairs. In order to 
provide the necessary funds for installing new equipment, the City must 
recognize tue loss of funds and services that are caused by the Board's 
necessarily limited allocation to installations. It is impossible to talk 
realistically about new money for maintenance of equipment, as even EPP 
has suggested reductions in maintenance to preserve direct services to 
the students. However, in many Ci.ses, lack of maintenance means fitudents 
being deprived of services. Not only are some major pieces of equipment 
sitting idle because they canno. be installed or repaired, but the 
students who could be using that equipment to improve their skills have 
lost the opportunity. 

Not only the shortage of funds but the way they are allotted often 
results in equipment disrepair,— Principals in the schools are limited 
to §100 purchases or repair orders and are required to have 3 biis to 
have purchases considered. In one of the major commercial schools, the 
typewriter maintenance contract expired in April and no ; 3W contract was 
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signed* Special adjustments were made at the Centtal Board to assist 
the school, although It should be noted that the April-to-April contract 
existed because of the Board's original slowness in letting a contract. 
In another vocational school, the $100 limit has also caused difficulty in 
Ils typewriter repair. If 3 typewriters need to be repaired, and the . 
cost for the service call alone is $32.00, the maximum that can be spent 
on labor and parts is $68.00. If more than that is required to fix the 
third machine, for example, the re^pair person would have to make a second 
trip so as not to exceed the allowable discretionary expenditure. What 
in fact happens is that the third typewriter remains unrepaired. A 
similar situation exists with larger equipment. One machine shop has a 
numerical control machine, which costs approximately $40, 000. It has 
been inoperative for 5 years because it needs a part. The cost of the 
repairman alone is $100 a day, and the purchase of parts puts the cost 
above ^he allowable amount. Again, allowing the principal more flexibility 
in ant of OTPS money that can be spent without the approval process 

would greatly assist in the solution of this problem. 

As a result of these problems, various coping mechanisms have be.n 
developed to maintain the maximum service to the students. With a reduction 
in money for maintenance, the problems of keeping and installing equipment 
become ever more intense, and the methods used to counter these difficulties 
require more effort on the part of the teachers and administrators, many 
of whom have been very creative in using an ever-decreasing source of funds. 
These methods include use of facilities in private industry and in 
community colleges, reducing the need for Board-owned and maintained 
equipment* 
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One program that the Board used to assist in maintenance difficulties 
is the business machines repair crew at Gompers High School, With students 
being paid stipends from reimbursable funds, students at Gompers are 
repairing the typewriters at Dodge High School. 

Within the current fiscal restraints, changes can be made to improve 
the utilization of equipment • EPP recommends the following: 

• The $100 discretionary OTPS used by principals should be increased 
to $500, 

? 

• EPP recommended in its 1979 study of the unit allocation formula, 
a pilot program for giving a principal complete discretion over 
all his or her OTPS monies. This recommendation is reiterated 
with the suggestion that vocational high schools be selected for 
the pilot program. 

• The restriction on using one teacl^r unit for supplies should be 
lifted so that the principal can Iftve more flexibility in the use 
of funds for his/her school. 

• For those repairs which do not require licensed tradesmen, tili- 
zation of student work study programs should be further expanded. 

• Equipment purchase should be based on priorities for existing 
programs, supplementing and updating offerings that are in place 
and need to be expanded or upgraded. 

(also see page 105) 

• Priorities should be established for those fields where use of 
modem equipment is essential for the students to obtain entry 
level skills. 

• Work study programs and trips to businesses be expanded so that 
students are exposed to the most up-to-date equipment possible 
(also see page 105) 

• To insure the most careful and cost-effective purchasing of 
equipment, members of the private and public sector who are users 
of that type of equipment must be involved in the analysis of the 
existing facility, planning for the uses of the equipment, and 
recommending the best alternatives. This responsibility of involving 
the private sector lies with the Occupational Unit Coordinator 

at CCOE. 

• Members of the private sector should be encouraged to donate main- 
tenance services as well as supplies (also see page 105) 

• The proposed renovations for facilities and minor improvements or 
alterations should also be reviewed by professionals in the private 
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or public sector familiar with the particular occupation, and their 
Input should be given to the Educational Facilities Planning Unit 
of the 3oard« Facilitation of this can be through CCOE unit heads 
ci. the Advisory Council. _ __ 



Other recommendations rely on a stronger recognition by the City of 

the Importance of funding the Board's capital improvements, repairs, and 

maintenance needs : 

^ Current facilities In the vocational schools should be assessed 
by the Educational Facilities Planning Unit In cooperation with 
the Planning Unit of CCOE to determine which schools can be 
upgraded to accept new equipment before the requests are made 
for VEA-futided equipment. 

^ With the results of the capital Improvements and betterments study, 
the Board of Education must receive assistance from the City to 
establish a priority In Its budgeting for upgrading of facilities 
to maximize the equipment available for reimbursable sources. 
The updating, maintenance and replacement of equipment Is of 
vital Importance to the schools' efforts In providing the best 
possible vocational training, even If this effort Is restricted 
to providing students with the basic skills In the trade. 



FollovUp 

FINDING : Followup of students completing vocational education programs 
Is lacking . 

There Is universal agreement that there should be more follow-up of 
students completing vocational programs to determine the appropriateness 
of their training. In the past, follow-nip of students In occupational 
programs was done through a limited processing mechanism at Norman Thomas 
High School, and results were Insufficient to support or refute the 
effectiveness of existing programs. The State Education Department has 
noT/ saudated that follow-up be conducted with all 12th grade students who 
complete occupational courses (as defined by the Statue) 6 months after 
graduation. This has just recently been completed by CCOE, with responses 
ot over and can certainly be used as one Indication of the success 
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of the program. Coupled with 1 year --nd 3 year follow-ups, which CCOE is 
able to accomplish through new unit records, the data could be of great 
value. Planned employer follow-up one to two years after graduation will 
provide the real "acid test," according to the planning unit at CCC2. 

Full attention should be given to the complete analysis of the data 
received, to provide for the fullest utilization of the information in 
the planning of programs. EPF recommends that the data be used: 

• To determine which areas are the most effective in maintaining 
student employment and further education in the primary or 
related field. 

• To determine which fields do not retain student interest after 
graduation, where students leave the field completely, and to 
assess the practicality of continuing these courses. 

• To contact employers to determine the ef fectiveneao of the 
traiaing . 

• To contact students to 'determine their assessment of the training 
received. 

• To break down the data uy school and program, giving the administra- 
tors and teachers an opportunity to see the placement of graduates 
in relation to the courses of occupational study. 

• To determine how the occupational courses in comprehensive schools 
which do not meet the actual state criteria of convening 10 periods 
a week compare to the more intensive courses in maintaining student 
interest in that field or a related one. This would help in planning 
for a wider spread of offerings or a concentration on more intensified 
vocational training. 
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CHAPTER VI 
BEYOND THE HIGH SCHOOLS 

Relationships with Community Colleges 

FINDING : There are a number of programs that have established relationships 
with nearby -community colleges to utilize their more advanced equipment 
or courses In vocational areas * 

There are a variety of Joint high school and college occupational 
programs. Some Involve participation In the high school by college 
periionnel and others have high school students at the community college 
facilities. Interviews with principals Indicated that, not only did 
these programs allow for a wider exposure to curriculum or equipment, 
but the programs expose students to the experience of being at a college, 
allowing them to adjust to the concept of attending further schooling 
and Zo Increase their confidence In their ability to perform In that 
environment. The relationship often results with the students being 
exempted from courses at the college (such as LaGuardla Community College 
and Norman Thomas High School), and with automatic acceptances. A unique 
example of an alternative school relating to a community coJ.lege Is 
Middle College Alternative High School and l.aGuardla Community College, 
which Is operated under the Joint aegis of the College and the Board of 
Education, and whose population Is those students who have been Identified 
as pre-dropouts by their Junior High School guidance counselors. The 
program Includes Internship programs at the Community College: human set* 
vices, business technology, and liberal arts and sciences* The traditional 
sequence of high school and college are altered, and students who take 
college level courses during the high school years are awarded academic 
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credit for the courses when they enter LaGuardia Community College. 
42.5% of the graduates of M.C.A. High School attend La Guardia Community 
College, and a total of 85% enroll in colleges. The attendance in the 
program is high: 84.4%. The drop out rate, keeping in mind that the 



1978-79. Although this particular program is not readily adaptable to 
other high schools » coordination of Che training curriculum and access 
to additional equipment or more advanced equipment at local colleges, 
can be implemented to a greater extent. EPF recommends that: 

* The relationships of vocational and comprehensive schools with 
community colleges be expanded parLlcv^arly in the occupational 
areas. Coordination of high schools with appropriate community 
colleges should be the responsibility of the borough superinten- 
dents. 

• Demonstration projects should be developed in each borough in 
2-3 vocational areas, relating one school program with the com- 
ounity college using some of the ideas from the middle college 
experience. 

Involving potential employers: business and industry 

Considering the size and reputation of New York City's business and 
industrial community, it is disturbing to see how little coordination 
there is between the potential employers and the school system. There 
are two benefits to involving the private sector in vocational programs. 
The first is as advocates, to insure that the ongoing source of workers 
from the schools receive the best possible education. The current fiscal 
condition of the City lias implanted competition among all of the city's 
services, who are vying for the limited amount of ta^ levy dollars. 
Those programs which serve a cross-section of the general population and 
the business community are the most likely to receive any increase in 
dollars that would allow them to maintain their current level of service. 



♦population is made of potential drop-outs, was relatively low, 14.5% for 
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The second role Is as experts In the field, to assess programs and 
equipment, and facilitate the placement of students. The prevailing 
feeling that schools and the system are for educators only is not productive. 

Some cooperation does exist. This section discusses the current 
role of the private sector in placement and as advisors to various schools. 
The fields of data processing and machine trades are used to illustrate 
where this involvement can be improved and expanded. 

A. Placement 

FINDING : The most consistent involvement of the private sector with the 
schools is in job placement. Of tea, however, efforts to contact the 
schools to fill positions are thwarted by the school systea. itself * 

Recently, the Private Industry Council (PIC) tried to locate 2,000 
students to apply for the Summer Youth Employment Program, and was initially 
not able to find a sufficient number of applicants. Although the program 
was publicized to the high school principals through a flyer, the response 
was not sufficient and there was little or no follor-up by auyone at the 
Board. Although last year the New York State Employment Service distributed 
20,000 applications to students they thought would be eligible, no one at 
the Central Board directed the PIC to this source or another that could 
reach a large nuiaber of studeuts. The employment counselors were finally 
contacted during the middle of the Transit strike, which reduced the 
effectiveness of their efforts. Fortunately, au ext^^nsion was received 
from the Department of Employment, and the students were found, but no 
central sources for job placement had been uncovered, and the program 
was dependent on tha continuing efforts of the PIC to find the students 
rather than any strong force within the Board. Some organizations might 
not be so persistent, and job opportunities can be lost. Other private 
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sector employers have had similar difficulties in making placement requests 
in the schools due to the plethora of programs that exist. Certainly, 
there should be a central source at each school to receive requests, and 
a corresponding function at the Central Board to assist in the coordinating 
of job placement programs where needed. At the least, the various programs 
should have some mechanism for interrelating at the Central Board. Some 
existing programs, through the National Alliance cf Business and Assocation 
of Business, Labor, and Education, provide the larger corporations with 
some mechanism for involvement, primarily through CO-OP Ed and Open 
Doors, which provides speakers to the schools for career exploration. 
This does not address the needs to match the small businesses in the City 
with potential employees from the school system, however. On^ successful 
outreach in regard to job placement has been done in the CO-OP Program, 
where the Board of Realtors has convinced its members to include brochures 
with rent notices, and where building owners have allowed job developers 
into a building to solicit positions. Although this has worked with 
placement, contact with other levels of corporations need to be made to 
make use of technical expertise in examining cuiriculum and equipment. 
B. Advice and Assistance , 

FINDING : Many opportunities for utilizing the wealth of expertise and 
technology available in the city are lost to the school system . 

Those administrators at a school who are involving private industry 
do so out of their own creativity; whether it be to get supplies, have 
equipment and curriculum reviewed, place students la jobs, or keep teaching 
personnel updated through industry visits. Most of this takes place in 
the vocational schools. Certainly, little exists at the Central Board 
to facilitate these contacts, and great strides need to be made to involve 
the private sector in the school system. 
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The Board of Education's structure provides for the formal involvement 
of the private sector in vocational education through the Advisory Council. 
The commitment to this mandated council, however, has been minimal, 
as there is one Executive Secretary to coordinate approximately 50 different 
commissions, some which are city-wide commissions and some wnich are 
particular to a school. Some are active and some are not, apparently due 
to the amount of time the principal has to devote to his commission^ and to 
the size of the businesses involved in particular commissions* Those 
industries which are characterized by small businesses seem less likely 
to be active in an advisory commission because of a lack of time, but 
some schools have informally consulted with small businesses, having 
them review curriculum or equipment. Part of this difficulty is in 
trying to get a consensus from the employers on what the school should 
do although this may be impossible and, in fact, unnecessary. Smaller 
businesses cannot train en^ry level employees, therefore they require 
skill levels in addition to basic literacy skills. Large companies are 
more able to provide on-the^^Job training for graduates having little or 
no specific skills, and appear to be more concerned with schools providing 
employees who have basic literacy and math skills. 

In a report by the Business Advisory Commission for the Board^^, the 
Commission highlighted the difficulty they have encountered in implementing 
their recommendations, both due to the structure of the Commission and 
the lines of responsibility from the Board of Education to the schools. 



Functioning as a general body, the Business Advisory Commission has no 
permanent committees with specific responsibilities, and therefore it 
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is difficult to provide differentiated and ongoing support to business 
education* Although the Commission provides consultation and supportive 
services to the Bureau of Business and Distributive Education, Advisory 
Committee members feel their recommendations are not given serious 
consideration by principals* While all members of the private sector 
indicated a willingness to assist the schools in their programs , their 
enthusiasm harl been dampened by the lack of receptivity on the part of 
the individual schools. Some of the most successful schools are those 
that, in exchange of commitment of their own time, have reaped the benefits 
of industry's Interest in their programs. 

Involvement of the Superintendents or their staff on the major 
Commissions might serve to provide these groups with more leverage in 
program offerings in the schools. Each year, minor programs evolve which 
connect one or two high schools with the business world. And yet, there 
is strong evidence that, for every program started, there are an equal 
number of opportunities that are lost, mostly through inertia at the 
Central Board of Education. One opportunity to involve a large number of 
schools was never implemented* In 1979, members of a number of large 
corporations in the city suggested to the Chancellor that they initiate 
an "Adopt a School" program, but the idea seems to have gone nowhere. 

A strong commitment should be made by the Board of Education to 
involve the private sector in its programs. In those schools where 
participation has been strong, programs have been developed to provide 
trained workers in response to the immediate needs of the business and 
industrial community. Examples of this can be seen in the development of 
a legal stenography course at Eli Whitney, with the curriculum devised by 
the personnel director of a large law firm. The same school is involved 
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in a program with the Private Industry Council to provide the city wirth 
trained elevator repair people » in response to a shortage found by the 
PIC. This program provides the electrical shop students with on-the-job 
training in a COOP program. 

Local information can be more important than reliance on general labor 
statistics. The data available from the Department of Labor on openings 
in various fields is difficult for the schools to deal with, and It is not 
necessarily applicable to the altering of course offerings. It is acknow* 
ledged by the business community that the Bureau of Labor Statistics data 
are not totally accurate, primarily because they reflect only the numbers 
of Jobs that become available due to growth in an industry and not vacancies 
due to attrition. More direct links with the existing market must found. 

There are other sources of labor statistics available in the City 
that should be utilized by the Beard. Profiles have been developed of 
Industries and of neighborhoods. At the least, these should be utilized 
by the COOP and YETP programs to expand their offerings to students 
wanting more than office experience. There is no question that one of 
the major needs in New York City is for a strong clerical and office 
support staff. But this is only one of the needs. Industrial needs must 
also be recognized to help stop their flight out of the City. The role 
of the Private Industry Council and the Chamber of Commerce should be 
increased in discussing job needs with Board personnel in the planning 
stages* Businesses in the areas around each school could assist in 
assessing skill and program needs. Again, the borough mini--plans 
could be put to use in examining fhe number of small businesses which 
could use employees from the local schools. Developing commissions 
which have a particular interes^t in the students in the school and the 
vocational training that it offers has been very beneficial although 
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formal meetings certainly are not required with all the employees • The 
Central Advisory Council should provide a focal point for city-wide 
industrial and business , involvement in overall needs assessment, curriculum 
development, and job development, and there should be a formal link 
between the school commissions and the Central Council* 

Private sector companies involved with a school often fill a great 
need for supplies for use in the vocational schools* For example, the 
New York School of Printing received approximately $150,000 worth of 
supplies in donations a year as compared with $16,000 from the Board of 
Education for OTPS; this results from specific interest in the programr 
of one particular school by members of industry. Another role they 
might begin to play is in assisting the schools with their maintenance 
difficulties. 

In establishing contact with the private sector, some of the schools 
and programs have focused on attracting the executive in the highest 
possible position. Although administrative vice presidents are providing 
access to the corporation, the heads of the technical units would be more 
useful to the schools in assessing programs. Both the placement and the 
advisory roles can be more closely examined by looking at the data 
processing and machine trades programs. 

• 

Machine Trades 

This industry consists primarily of small shops, although some 
larger businesses have machine shops in them. Industry involvement in 
the seven program studies varied from experts visiting the schools and 
examining the equipment on a yearly basis to an informal relationship 
with visits by the teachers to an individual in the field. Again, the 
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efforts to involve the private sector are directly related to the perso- 
nalities of the administrators and individuals running the prograips* In 
this particular field, where all the schools have more requests for 
jobs than they can fill, and the difficulty is in attracting the students 
to the field, it is imperative that the industry become a part of a 
m^ijor effort to continue or expand the programs. To do this, the Board 
must deal with some general reactions of industry to their programs, as 
found in a study on the machine trades fot the Rockefeller Brothers Fund. 

"Many employers have good relationships with specific vocational 
high schools* However, the Board of Education made several critical 
decisions which affected the machine trades. industry. These include: 
a)removai of tax levy f :nds from the evening vocational high schools. 
(These evening programs were a major source for traitiing machinists* 
AlthO'.!2h the programs were continued with Federal and State funds, 
industry seemed more aware of the removal of tax levy funds than 
the continuation of the programs with othar funds); b) cutting back 
machine shop courses in day-time vocational high schools; cT failing 
to integrate modern equipment and' updated curriculum into the machine 
shop curriculum. 

To many people in the industry, the Board has pulled support from 
the machine traded. In fact , however, shops have been closed because 
students cannot be recruited.' Industry in this field, therefore, should 
be involved in various ways: career exploration; curriculum review; and 

■S3 

on-the-job training for students. 

None of the companies contacted had any involvement with curriculum, 
although some expressed a willingness to assist the schools. As previously 
stated, th% last centrally developed curriculum was done in 1963.' Their 
major contact with the school is in placement for graduates, their perceptions 
of the programs are associated with a local school, with programs v. g 
greatly from school to school. Little or no effort is made to alert 
guidance counselors or parents to the positive aspects of this career, and 
our student survey showed that only 39.2% of those students enrolled in the 
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shops had ever visited any type of machine shop. The survey also showed 
the priu^ry influence on selecting the c6urse was friends and relatives 
(42, 7Z). The industry should make every effort to expose incoming students 
\^ to the job sites, encourage part-time employment of those in the programs 
to make the best use of this ♦influence , and expand the possibilities of 
the course becoming more popular through word of mouth among students. 
In addition, by incorporating more part-time employment into these programs, 
the schools would be able to reduce the' criticism of some in the industry 
that their students trained oa outdated equipment. Students are able fo 
see what skills they lack whea they go out on a job, use more advanced 
equipment, and return to school and request and receive assistance in 
those areas where they feel the wea ist. 

Data Processing 

The field of data prczessing is much more popular with the students 
than' machine trades programs and courses are located in both the vocational 
and academic-comprehensive high schools. The programs examined were the 
six schools that have in-house computers. (See page 7) 
* With the large numbers of businesses in New York City which employ 

dftta processing people at all levels, the schools would seem to have a 
bevy of opportunities for involving industry in curriculum and equipment 
review, updating teachers skills and placing students in part-time 
employment. Thi;^ was not f ouad^ to be the case. 

The Employer's Views on Hiring and T^gaining , a report by the Ubor 
Market Information Network, a task force of data processing professionals, 
stated that the data processing curriculum should provide a broad exposure 
to types and generations of hardware, stress actual work experience, 
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and provide an Introduction to Job control and language. 

'^In those progams that profess to train students for key entry Jobs, 
the employers found the training inadequate and the equipment obsolete. 
Particularly lacking in what these courses ^fVowide is*, in the employers' 
view, practical experience, the equivalent of working at a Job for 
eight hou'^H a day in a business environment/' 

Out examination of the programs found an emphasis on the more academic 
aspects of data processing. The schools are unable to provide sufficient 
hands-on experience for those seeking entry level skills, primarily due 
to a lack of equipment. There were a number of students involved in 

study programs but those programs that provide for this work experience 
component are sorely underutilizing the opportunities that these Jobs 
and contacts provide. First, those schools which place students in 
training positions in large companies using data processing equipment 
often place their best students in positions that could be entries for 
non-college bound students. For example, a student who wants to be a 
programmer may be placed at Dun and Bradstreet and, ^ le the experience 
has been good, he or she is not interested in an entry level position 
that the experience is appropriate to. The weaker student, who wants to 
get into operations or keypunching, may be given a Job within the school 
Iwself. 

In addition, the schools have shown a basic reluctance to request 
involvement of the private employers, feeling this would be an imposition, 
failing to see the company perspective ^f needing trained entry level 
personnel. Frc^a the interviews conducted in this field, reluctance is 
not Justified, as all asked stated a willingness to help the schools 
improve their programs. The schools should keep in mind the appropriate 
level of contact, however. The technological director is of the greatest 
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value in reviewing curriculum and assessing programs. One AP said his 
school had contact with a major employer, but the head of the computer 
program indicated he was never contacted and had, in fact, asked the 
school for feedback on the students and had not received it. Obviously, 
the school contact was at a highej level aimed more at public relations 
than ^t actual industry involvement. 

In another instance, the school expressed reluctance to give the 
investigator its contact at a major bank in a work experience program 
and, in fact, indicated that school contact with the employer was kept to 
a minimum. After contacting the person through the appropriate program 
channels, it was discovered that the individual had never been asked to 
review curriculum or programs at the feeder school. In fact, the AP of 
the business department, who was trying to develop a strong curriculum in 
data processing entry level skills, had no contact with this individual 
at all, even though a few cf her students were a part of a work experience 
at the bank. The professional was very interested in the idea of having 
input into curriculum and, in fact, had developed training programs for 
individuals within his organization. Vrtiat was a case of protecting the 
source of a job experience from too much "bother" by the school is, in 
fact, resulting in a missed opportunity to have the valuable input of an 
interested expert in the field. Those individuals involved in work study 
programs want to be involved and show this desire by having students at 
their companies. The schools should make a greater effort to maximize 
this involvement. 

One last note on the insensitivity of the schools to the feelings of 
the large portion of the private and public sector involved in work 

« 

experience programs is the lack of feedback to these individuals. 
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Supervisors who take the time to train students become interested i-.i the 

effect of the training on the students. At a Career Bridges workshop 

which provides as much, if not more, contact with employers than any 

other propraoii one participant in the health profession requested that 

more information on the effect of the training be provided to the supervisor 

so that the program could be Justified to the organization on the whole. 

In this parti«:ular instance, a student who wanted to become a doctor had 

been assigned to their program. As a result, he had made contact with a 

doctor who wrote him strong recommendations , which, along with his 

experience in the program and overall qualifications, resulted in a very 

large scholarship ($21,000) to a State University for pre med. The 

employer represented was ecstatic and said it was worth coming just to hear 

that. Although in this case it was not in a vocational field, the same 

is true for all fields. If the private sector begins to feel as if it 

is providing some incentive, some assistance to individual students, EPF 

believes it will take an even larger role. At the same time, private 

employers must give feedback to the educational system so that the on-site 

programs can be improved where needed, and the value of the experience 

could be assessed by the schools. 

To more fully utilize the private sector in the vocational and 

occupational programs, EPF recommends the following: 

* A priority to involve the private sector in educational issues must 
be established ac the highest levels at the Board of Education. 

^ The High School Division should assign the responsibility for 
receiving centralized placement requests, particularly for large 
progitams, to one individual in their present organization. 

^ Individual placement contacts should be established at each high 
school, with a number and name listed in the high school directory, 
and circulated to the major industry and business organizations, 
employment agencies, and media outlets. 
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Assessments should be made of the types of businesses surrounding 
each school with the goal being to establish interest on the part 
of the business community in the school, its program, and its 
students. Often, as shown in the EPIC project, the students are 
the best link to stimulate the private sector involvement. 

Stronger coordination between the Advisory Council and the 
superintendents should be established, through representation 
by staff of the superintendents on the Advisory Council. 

Suggestions of the Advisory committees .which are rejected by the 
high schools, should be assessed by the Division of High Schools 
and CCOE. 

Contact with the local industries and advisory commissions should 
include an exploration of companies donating maintenance support 
to the schools for their vocational equipment. (See Chapter V) 

The Private Industry Council and Chamber of Commerce should assist 
the Board in assessing the needs of the local business community 
in the different areas of ^he city to be utilized in the planning 
of occupational course offerings. 

In those industries, such as the machine trades, where student interest 
is low, career exploration opportunities should be expanded. Visits 
to the companies by guidance counselors, parents and students should 
be increased to change the prevailing misconception about various 
blue collar trades* 

Industry representatives s^^'uld be utilized in curriculum design 
and staff development, particularly those individuals who have been 
involved in work exper ence programs or who have a vested interest 
in hiring high school graduates. 

Those employers involved in work experience programs must get feedback 
from the schools as to the effect of the program on the students, and, 
at the same time, provide the schools with Information on how to 
improve on-site programs for the students. 

Industry should be a part of the Board's setting equipment priorities 
in those fields which require the most updated equipment to provide 
students with entry level skills. (Also see page 89.) 

The funding of training and insurance costs of having students work 
on heavy equipment should be investigated by industry representatives* 

Work study programs and trips to businesses should be expanded so that 
students are exposed to the most up-to-date equipment possible 
(Also see page 82.) 

To insure the most careful and cost-effective purchasing of 
equipment, members of the private and public sector who are users 
of that type of equipment must be involved in the analysis of the 
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existing facility, planning for the uses of the equipment, and 
recommending the be^t alternatives* This responsibility of 
Involving the private sector lies with the Occupational Unit 
Coordinator at CCOE. (Also see pages 89-90,) 

The proposed renovations for facilities and minor improvements 
should also be reviewed by professionals in the private or public 
sector familiar with the particular occupation, and their input 
should he given to the Educational Facilities Planning Unit of 
the Board. Facilitation of this can be through CCOE unit heads 
or the Advisory Council. 
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CONCLUSION 

There is no doubt that educators are Increasingly recognizing the 
value of vocational education. TWo significant actions at the New York 
City Board of Education Indicate a new commitment to such training — the 
elevation of the Center for Career and Occupational Education to divisional 
status, and the placement of larger numbers of occupational courses In 
-comprehensive" high schools. Like the Board, the EPP Is elso hopeful that 
expanding vocational programs to serve the thousands of children who are 
currently being rejected each year will provide new Impetus for teenagers 
to stay la school. 

The danger now lies In the hasty Implementation of new programs without 
planning and without addressing the need to shore up the courses' contents. 
Lack of careful planning will again result In administrative waste and 
duplication, the erratic placement of funds and programs wlthoxit reference 
to student and market needs, and the lack of coordinated services to 
guide students into avallpble and appropriate programs. Random dispersion 
of funds and programs produce graduates Inadequately prepared for the 
working world. This serves neither the students, the employers, nor the 
city's future. 

Increased Involvement of the private sector can serve both the long 
range and short range goals suggested in this report. It need not take 
five years to adapt curricula to changing labor market demands Work 
experience progams can be Implemented quickly to supplement Inadequate 
equipment or Instructors who are not trained in the latest technologies. 
In the long run, such cooperative ventures can Infuse into the schools 
new resources in curriculum, equipment, Instructors, and public support 
for the educational system. 
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Innovative approaches also can supplement scarce resources. More 
flexible hiring standards might compensate for the lower salaries the 
Board can offer. More centralized collection and distribution of city- 
wide Information on course offerings may alleviate the shortage of guidance 
counselors. Use of students for Board tasks such as maintenance » data 
processing, food preparation, etc* could give students needed practical 
experience and save money, too. Furthermore, If the deficiencies In the 
zoned high schools are addressed, the overwhelming demand for vocational 
schools might diminish. 

While the EPF would like to see a timely response to the myriad 
problems encountered by students seeking job preparation In the public 
high schools, we warn agaliist hastily devised cosmetic solutions that are 
not based on careful planning and coordination of services. In the 
expectation that plans for Improvement of the system will continue at the 
Board of Education, we will monitor the process to ensure the best possible 
outcome for children. 
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$192,000 by the U.S. Office of Education and U.S. Department of Labor. 

2^ Basically, the same criteria Is used for YETP as for Tital I students. 
The Bureau of- Educational Statistics estimates that 30.5% of all high 
school students are Title I eligible. 

2^ This savings represents 36% of the tax levy figure for the . ^ared 

Instruction Program and the After School Occupationai Skills Programs. 
36% of the students represents the Title I and Special Education students 
that are likely to be in these programs. 

27 Carnegie Council, p. 23, 24. 

28 Board of Education of uhe City of New York; Office of Cooperative 
Education: "Comparison of Attendance: Regular Course Students vs. 
Cooperative Education Program Students," p. 1-4. 

29 New York City Board of Education, Cooperative Education Bureau — "Six 
Month Follow-Up study of June 1978 Graduates of the Cooperative Education 
Program.", p. 8. 
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Narrative Description of the In-School Youth Employment and Training 
Program to be carried out Under Agreement Between the City of New York 
(Department of Employment) and the New York City Board of Education Under 
the Comprehensive Employment and Tralnlng< Act (CETA) Youth Employment and 
Training Program (YETP), October 1, 1979 - September 30, 1980, 4 

Policy Studies In Education — "Evaluation Report, Youth Employment and 
Training Program, CCOE New York City Board of Education," executive summary 
p« 3 and 5« 

^2 Aviation Development Council, Career Bridges Program: ''Handbook for 
Employers,** p. 4. 

33 Greeolelgh Associates, Inc: "The EPIC Program: Education Through Private 
Industry Cooperation: An Executive Sunimary of Outcomes and Consequences," 
p. 1 

34 Ibid., p 

35 Educational Priorities Panel: "Bidding and Purchasing: A Management 
Study of the Bureau of Pupil Transportation, Bureau of Supplies, and 
the Office of School Food Services." May 31, 1978. Prepared by Allan 
Tumollllo, Robin Wlllner, and Pat Konechl. 

36 Educational Priorities Panel, "Allocation of Tax Levy Funds to New 
York City High Schools," May 1, 1979. Prepared by Robin Wlllner and 
Clare Comlskey. 

37 This report was prepared by Danella Schlffer of Citibank under the 
auspices of the Economic Development Council, June 14, 1976. 

38 Interface, "Case Study of Two Industries," p. 18-19. o 

39 Labor Market Information Network, "Employers' Views on Hiring and Training" 
1978. Prepared by Edith F. Lynton, p. 59. 
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TABLE 1 

Utilization of Vocational Hl&h Schools > 1978-79 



High School 

Art and Design 

Chelsea ^* 

Fashion Industries 

Mabel Dean Bacon 

Manhattan Voc-Tech 

New York School of Printing 

Alfred £• Smith 

Grace Dodge 

Jane Addams 

Samuel Gompers 

Alexander Hamilton 

Automotive 

East New York 

Eli Whitney 

George Westlnghouse 

William E. Grady 

William H. Maxwell 

Aviation 

Queens 

Thomas A. Edison 
Ralph McKee 

l3i 



Percent Utilization 

iiy.o 

117.0 
110.0 
125.0 
103.0 
119.0 
112.0 
122.0 
125.0 

68.0 

95.0 
135.0 
135.0 
127.0 
131.0 
121. Or^ 
182.0 
140.0 
144.0 
141.0 
104.0 



TABLE 2 



/ 



Center for Career and Occupational Education - Funding FY SQ 



Vocational Education Act 

FY 80 14,940,000 * 

FY 79 Carryover 2,470^000 

17,410,000 

Gifted and Talented (VEA and State Government) 25,000 

Youth Incentive and Entitlement (CETA) 112,000 

Youth Employment Training Program (CETA) 5,250,000 
Youth Employment Demons trat ion/ In-School 

(Special Ed) (CETA) 160,000 

Youth Conservation 20,000 

Elementary School I .A. Publishing Act 45,000 

Youth Empoloyment Program (CETA) 39,000 

Adult Basic Education/Welfare Education Program 4,810,000 

Indo-Qiinese Refugee 260,000 . 

Manpower (CETA) 2,600,000 

CETA - RIKERS 111,000 

LESA 460,000 

High School EquWalency Consortium 860,000 

New York State Mental Hygiene 112,000 

New York State Civil Service 12,000 

YES Bronx Carryover (CETA demonstration) 120,000 

Private Union Grants ^ approximately 160,000 

Tax Levy . 206,000 ** 



TOTAL 




(Information for this chart is from 11/7/7$ CCOE document) 

* Includes approximately $890,000 for CO-OP and $350,000 for Shared 
Instruction Program 

** The City Budget has this figure at $217,604 
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TABLE 3 

Programs Funded by the Vocational Education Act, 1978-79 
Directly Involving Students * 



Proposal // Students Involved 

Home Economics Occupational Education 2,520 

Shared Instruction Program 1,800 

Medical Laboratory Assisting 50 

Supportive Services for Practical Nursing 600 

Interactive Data Processing 500 
Shared Time Instruction and Work 

Experience in Multimedia Production 32 
Agricultural Career Ed: Oceanogtaphy , 

Animal Care and Conservation 600 
Agricultural Career Ed: Central 

Coordination, Ornamental Horticulture 1,975 

Business and Data Processing Occupations . 1,780 

Extended After School Skills Program 600 
Occupational Programs in Interior 

Architecture and Design " 40 

OccuH^tional Education Support Team 13,000 

Business/Office Skills 9,000 

Pre-Employment Program ' ; " ^ 

(Out-ofrSchool-Youth) 9,000 

Reflated Instruction-Apprenticeship Training 3,000 

Health Occupations/Health, Assistant 355 

Secondary Education Through Health 60 

Medical Assisting 125 

Hotel-Motel Hospitality Program ^ - 150^ 
Business Office and Distribution: 

Occupations for Disadvantaged Youth ' 17,180 



/ 
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Proposal 



of Students Involved 



Correlated Small business Trade 
Operation Program 

JFK High School Voluntary 
Work Experience Program 

Recreational Occupations Training 

Trade and Technical Program for 
High School Students 

Trade and Technical Skills Training 
for Disadvantaged Youth 

Extended Trade and Technical 
Programs for Disadvantaged Youth 

Bronx Career And Occupational Services Center 

Work Experience and Job Development 
Center (Martin Luther King High School) 

Metropolitan Consortium for Pre-Engineering Ed 

Simulated Legal Office Laboratory 

A Secondary School Program in Food 
Preparation for the Elderly 

Training in Occupations for Limited English- 
Speaking Secondary Students 

BRAVO (Bilingual Recruitment and 
Vocatioilal Opportunities) 

Skills Programs for High School Students 
of Limited English-Speaking Ability 

City-wide Integration of the Handicapped 
in Vocational Training 

BEPH High School Career Cluster 

Work Experience Umbrella for the Handicapped 

Orientation and Work Experience Training for 
Secondary Handicapped Students 

VOCA-OTC ("Vocational Off-Campus Activities 
in Occupational Training Centers) 



60 

.'^OO 
135 

1,282 

968 

846 
7,500 

100 
280 
120 

100 

300 

60 

72 

400 F/T 
400 P/i 

900 

60 

450 

150 
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Proposal 



it of Students Involved 



ANIBIC Job Skills Training Program 50 

Horticulture and Clerical Training 600 
in the Bronx Region 

9,000 

Cooperative Education 

Vocational Work-Study Program 260 
Support Services in Occupational Guidance 

for Selected Secondary Schools 5,000 

High School College Continuum 3,300 

Enterprise/Experience 4, 680 
After School Occupational Skills 

Program, Guidance Component 125 
Metropolitan Educational Laboratory 

Career Information System 20,000 

Occupational Data Processing Center 300,000 

Alternative Occupational Facilities 125 

Special Programs for the Disadvantaged 

After School Occupational Skills Program 6,000 

On-Site Child Care Training 80 

Human Services Internships 200 

Consumer and Homemaking Programs 27,120 



*Taken from the Summaries of Funded Programs, 1978-79. 
Vocational Education Act, CCOE. 
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TABLE 4 



Schools Offering Programs 10 Periods a Week 
Fall, 1979, with Tax Levy Dollars* 



Bronx 

S^t£ven8on: 
Trumanj^ 

A.E. Smith Voc: 
Dodg£ Vo£: 

Lelpianj^ 

Gomp£r£ yo£: 
JaM^Addams^ Vo£: 
Brooklyn 

Au£omotive_yocj^ 
^r£ok l^n^Tec li : 

£lar£ B?JLt£n£ 
Ma2cwell^ Vpc: 



vnii^tne_2_ Vo£: 



automotiveSy graphic arts, metal machines, 
metal work, wood construction, child care, 
sewing 

foods, carpentry 

automotives, carpentry, climate control, 
plumbing, architectural drafting 

distributive ed/ bookkeeping, shorthand, 
photography, cosmetology, nursery, 
health careers 

shorthand, printing, drafting, woodwork, 
automotives, heating and air conditioning 

electronics, exploratory, data processing 

nursing, cosmetology, secretarial 



exploratory, machine shops, automotive 

electronics, aero design, structural 
design, building construction 

health careers 

health careers, accounting/stenography/typing, 
cosmetology, fashion careers 

exploratory, electrical installation, electrical 
servicing, electro-mechanical drafting, technical 
electricity, computer programs, computer 
technical laboratory, communications lab, 
TV studio lab, office machine repair, dental 
lab, optical mechanical, jewelry, clock and 
watch, cabinet making 

exploratory, appliance repair, business machine 
repair, cosmetology, cabinet making, electrical 
installation, fashion car^^ers, radio mechanics, 
health careers, upholstery 
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Thoma8_J£f^er8on_^ 
Grad^;^ Vo£: 

Ea£t_New_Yor k Voc • 

Wingau£: 
Majiis^oii: 
John_Jayj^ 

S* «T • Hu4.6I 

^outh ^h£rie : 

M anhattan 

Mu£r^ Be£g£raum: 

^riuring^Vocj^ 

ParkJWest^: 

Wa sh in^ t o n_l£v i n£ : 

Nojnnan^^^rhomas^: 

Art £ ^BJ-SF^^SPL 
£.E._Hughe£: 

Chelsea ^0£: 

Fash/ on Industries 
Vo£at^i£nalj_ 
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drafting, carpentry, electricity, business machine 
repair, sheet metal, machine shop, printing, 
technical shop, exploratory 

catering, child care 

exploratory, technical electronics, automotives, 
appliance repair, radio-TV, electrical installation, 
modworking, machine shop 

exploratory, mechanical drawing, aviation, machine 
shop, electrical installation, woodworking/carpentry 

steno transcription 

auto repair, photo offset 

office, etc, (ed ops) 

machine shop, automotives 

cosmetology (ed ops), business ed 

business ed, woodworking 



business (ed ops) 

printing , Journalism 

auto (ed ops), maritime trades, food 

home economics, nursing (ed ops) 

mechanical drawing 

distributive ed/secretarial (ed ops), accounting 
and data processing (ed ops) 

commercial art, photography \ 

business ed, hotel/motel/food service, home 
economics (child care), industrial arts: technical 
electronics 

exploratory shops, electricity, radio, 
woodworking 

fashion careers exploratory, fashion design, 
production technology, jewelry design, 
men*s clothing, fashion merchandising, 
textile design, fur operating, photography, 
interior decorating, illustration, fashion art 
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LaGuardla 
Ku£l£' w Ar£: 

Mabel Dean 
Ba£oii Vo£: 

Hanhawtan Voc: 



Queens 

Au ju£t_Ma rjc 1 n : 

Avla£i£n_Voc£ 

Beach Channel^: 

Nevt£wn: 

Jamal^ca:^ 

Jolin^AdMasj^ 

Bowne: 

LIC:_ 

Van Bu£en: 

_Br;jrantj^ 

^£eil8_V£Cj^ 

Edison Voc: 



fine arts 

business ed, dental office assisting » 
cosmetology, health careers 

machine shops, carpentry, appliance repair, 
drafting 



business ed (ed ops), avionics 
exploratory, aviation 
steno, shop career ed 
drafting 

mechanical drawing, health 
medical technician 

steno, agriculture, horticulture, animal care 
steno, auto shop 

au^o, health assistant , conservation, horticulture 
secretarial 

cosmetology, nursings lab techniques, exploratory, 
automotive, radio mechanics, electrical installation, 
machine shops, plumbing 

related technical, building trades, iaetal trades 



Staten Island 
McKe£ Vo£: 
2o£t£nvll^l£: 
Curtis : 



shop/building, shop/metal, exploratory, technical 

fashion, auto, health 

nursing 



* Taken from tne hxgh School Organizational Report, Part 1-B, September 1979 
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TABLE 5 



Tax Levy Teacher Time In Vocational Schools* 
Fall, 1979 



High School 
Art and Design 
Chelsea 

Fashion Iddustrles 

Mabel Dean Bacon 

Manhattan Voc-Tech 

New York School 
of ftlntlng 

Alfred E, Smith 

Grace Dodge 

Jane Addams 

Samuel Gompers 

Alexander Hamilton 

Automotive 

East New York 

Ell Whitney 

George Westlnghouse 

William E. Grady 

William H. Maxwell 

Aviation 

Queens Voc-Tech 

Thoams A. Edison 

Ralph McKee 

TOTALS 



Total Units for 
Instruction 
and Support 

99.33 

47.61 

101.09 

53.14 

54.91 

70.74 

79.84 

80.79 

61.73 

43.22 

57.24 

71.19 

69.79 

88.00 

96.51 

87.11 

70.19 
125.72 

57.30 
103.96 

53.09 
1572.50 



Units Spent In 
Courses Meeting 
10 Times a Week 

42.4 

19.4 

37.6 

19.8 

25.6 

35.0 

31.6 
28.2 
13.8 
21.8 
21.0 
34.4 
32.0 
26.2 
43.4 
37.4 
17.^ 
69.4 
25.0 
40.8 
23.4 
654.4 



Percent of Teacher 
Time In Courses Meeting 
10 Times a Week 

42.7 

40.7 

37.2 

37.3 

46.6 

49.5 

39.6 
34.9 
22.4 
50.4 
36.7 
48.3 
45.9 
29.8 
45.0 
42.9 
24.5 
55.2 
43.6 
39.2 
44.1 
41.0 



Q * Taken from the High School Organizational Report, Part 1-B, September, 1979. 



TABLE 6 

SHARED INSTRUCTION PROGRAM (SIP)* 



Occupational Program 

Business Boro**/Schools Total Pupils 

Data Processing 

Data Processing M6 Acad./Comp. 203 

Q12 Acad./Comp. 35 

^ General office/ 

clerical/ typing MlO Acad./Comp. 44 

K22 Acad./Comp, 20 

R4 Acad./Comp, 7 
1 vocational 2 

Secretarial, steno K23 Acad./Comp. 11 

Health Careers 

Medical Lab Assisting IK 4 
Home Economics 

Child Care Services IK 5 
Trade Industry 

Auto: Auto Body IK, IQ, IR 46 

Auto: Auto Mechanics IX, 2K, IR, IQ 236 
Aviation: Aviation 

Mechanics IK, IQ 57 
Bldg. Const: Cabinet 

Making IK, IQ 36 

Bldg. Const: Plumbing IR 2 

Bldg/Const. :Woodworklng IM, IK, IR 4 

Cosmetology IM, 2X, 2K, IQ, IR 251 

Dental Lab Processing IK 3 
Electricity/Electronics 

last. And Prod. IX, 3K, IR, IQ 120 



* From Table III. 1 Secondary Level Occupational Education Programs — Undupllcaced 
Registers and Estimated Costs, October 31, 1978. 

** (M) Manhattan 
(Q) Queens 

rn^i- (K) Brooklyn . ^ 

(X) Bronx 143 
(R) Richmond (Staten Island) 



Business Boro**/Schools 

Electricity /Electronics : 
Radio, TV Repair IM 

£lectro--Mech :^pl/Equip. 
Repair IM 

Fashion: Women's 

Apparel Mfg. IX, IK 
Mech. /Metal Machine 

Shop Practice IM, IQ, IR 

Optical Mech. IK 

Printing Trades IR 

Dra£ting/Drawir4g : 
Architectural IK 

Drafting/Drawing : 
Electro-Mech. 2K 

Elect 'y/onics: IK 
Communlcat ion 

Elect 'y/onics : Computer 

tech. IK 
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TABLE 7 

After School Occupational Skills Program (ASOSP)* 
Occupational Clusters 

Year-round 

# ASOSP Sites Enrollments 
by Borough ** ( ^acl. summer ] 

Agriculture 

Horticulture IQ 18 

Business and 
Distributive Education 

Typing 4M, 6X, 8K, 4Q, IR 1579 

Business/Office Machines AM, AX, 3K 5A8 

Key Punch |» Data Processing, 

Computer Programming 2M, 2X, IK, IQ A27 

Medical Typing IQ, IK A8 

Retail Sales 2X, IK, IM 170 
Office Management 

and Skills 2M, 2X, IQ, IR 2QZ 
Bookkeeping , Speed* 

writing and Steno 3K, IQ, IR, IX 291 

Travel and Tourism 2K, IM 122 
Health 

Medical Office Practice IM, 3K, IX 272 

Medical Labs Tech 2K, IQ 117 

Dental Lab Processing IK 48 

Nursing Skills IM, 2K, 2Q 164 
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Trade and Industry 



Carpentry /Woodwo rki ug 


3K. 2Q 


186 


Automotive Trades 


IK, 2X, 3Q, IR 


655 


Architectural and 
Mechanical Drawing 


2K 


87 


Cosmetology 


3K, IX 


241 


Graphic Arts/In- 
Plant Printing 


2Q, IK, IR, IX 


195 


Aircraft Trades 


IQ 


224 


Photography 


IM, IK, IQ, IX 


298 


Commercial Art 


IM 


106 


Tailor & Dressmaking 


3K, IX, IQ 


153 


Marine Technology 


IQ 


88 


Mass Media/TV Production 


IR, IK 


52 


Restaurant/Food Trades 


IM, IK 


102 


Small Engine Repair 


IQ, IR, IK 


135 


Electrical Trades 


IX, IQ, 2K 


151 


Metal & Machine Shop 


IK, IQ 


33 


Set Design and 
Stagecraft 


2Q 


43 

« 


Art Careers 


2M 


658 


ASOSP TOTAL 




7413 



(summer: 1569) 

* Table III»3, After School Occupational Skills Program (ASOSP), October 31, 
1978. Comprehensive Annual Program Plan, Occupational Education, 1980, CCOE* 

** (M) Manhattan 
(K) Brooklyn 
(X) Bronx 

(R) Richmond (StHten Island) 

V(Q) Queens 
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TABLE 8 

Cooperative Education Program* 



Occupational Cluster 

Agriculture 

Horticulture, Land- 
scaping & Gardening 

Park Maintenance 
Business 

Merchandising 

Office Careers 
Health Careers 

Diet Aides 

Laboratory Helper 

Medical Office As8t« 

Nurse's Aide 

Ward Aides 
Trade and Industrial 

Airline 

Apparel Trades 

Automotive Trades 

Cabinet Making/ 
Woodf Inlshlng 

Construction 

Cosmetology 

Electrical Trades 

Food Trades 

Graphic Arts 



Number of 
Schools/ Boro ** 



2Q, IX, IK, IM, 2B 
3M, 2K, 2R, IQ 

41 schools 
34 schools 

3M, IX, IK, IR 
3Q, 3M, 2X, 3K, IR 
12K, 4Q, 5M, 3X, 2R 
2Q, 8K, 35c, 2M, 3R 

2Q, 3X, 4K, 2M 

IQ 

lOK, 7M, 2X, 2Q, 3R 
7K,3R, 5Q, 2M, 2X 

7K, 2X, 2Q, IM 
2X, 6K, 3Q, 2M, IR 
2K 

5K, IR, IX, 2Q, IM 
20K, 12Q, lOX, 8M, 5R 
IR, 4M, IQ, IR 



October 31, 1978 
COOP Enrollments 



69 
14 

996 
2004 

22 
18 

170 
159 

' 78 

2 

145 
142 

26 
45 
18 

45 

964 
74 
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Occupational Cluster 



Number of 
Schools/Boro ** 




October 31, 1978 
COOP Enrollments 



Jewelry & Office 
Machine Repairs 



IK, 2M, IR 



25 



Machine Shop 



IX, 2M, IQ, IK 



12 



Optical Workers 



IM, IK 



6 



* Table III. 2, Comprehensive Annual Program Plan, 1980, CCOE. 

** (M) Manhattan 

(Q) Queens 

(K) Brooklyn 

(X) Bronx 

(R) Richmond (Staten Island) 
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TABLE 9 

YETP PROGRAMS* 
Participating High Schools by Category 



TARGET HIGH SCHOOLS 


Boro 


DeWltt Clinton High School 


Bronx 


James Monroe High School 


Bronx 


Jane Addams High School 


Bronx 


• 

Morris High School 


Bronx 


Theodore Rposevelt High School 

/ 


Bronx 


William Taf t High School 


Bronx 


Benjamin Franklin High School 


Manhattan 


Charles E. Hughs High School 


Manhattan 


George Washington High School 


Manhattan 


Julia Rlchman High School 


Manhattan 


Eastern District High School 


Brooklyn 


Erasmus Hall High School 


Brooklyn 


George Wlngate High School 


Brooklyn 


Curtis High School 


Staten Island 


Port Richmond High School 


Staten Island 


William C. Bryant High School 


Queens 



SCHOOLS WITH SPECIAL PROGRAMS* * 
Alfred E. Smith Vocational High School 
Walton High School 
Washington Irving High School 
Boys & Girls High School ^ 



Bronx 
Bronx 
Manhattan 
Brooklyn 



ERLC 



* From Narrative Description of the Xn-School Youth Employment and Training 
Program, October 1, 1979 — - September 30, 1980 

** These programs relate to specific occupational/vocational training programs 
takin$ place in the schools, such as the Housing Rehabilitation Programs 
at Smith and Westjjfnghouse. 
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Eli Whitney High School 

George Westinghouse Vocational High School 

John Jay High School 

Sarah J* Hale High School 

William H. Masnrell Vocational' High School 

Alexander Hamilton Vocational High School 

East New York Vocational High School 

Andrew Jackson High School 

Ralph R. McKee Vocational High School 

SCHOOLS/AGENCIES WITH SPECIAL POPULATIONS 

Placement and Referral Center 

Ihe Livingston High School 

Forsyth High 

Sterling High School 

Far Rockaway High School ^ 
High^ School Redirection 



Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Queens 

Staten Island 

City Wide Special Education 

Manhattan 

Manhattan 

Brooklyn 

Queens 

Brooklyn 
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TABLE 10 

CETA Youth Employment Training Program* 
Work Clusters 



Work Cluster 

Health and Hospitals 

Day Care Center 

Municipal Government 

Board of Education of 
the City of New York 

Housing Rene ation 
(Maintenance) 

Law Enforcement 

Arts/Culture 

Community Agencies 

College /Cuft 

Botanical Gardens 

Senior Citizens 

Public Schools 

Rehabilitation Center 

Zoo 

Nursing Homes 
Federal Program YETP 
Conservation Center 



Number of 
Work Sites 



48 
93 
15 

45 

5 

40 
6 

9 
3 
5 
8 
3 
1 
4 
1 
1 



Number of 
Students 



454 
173 
35 

100 

99 
127 
10 
35 
12 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
'> 



Number of 
Handicapped 
Students 



49 
10 
4 



1 
0 
1 
2 
9 
7 
5 
8 
3 
11 
4 
0 
0 




* Table III. 4, Youth Employment and Training Program, December, 22, 1978. 
Comprehensive Annual Program Plan, Occupational Education, 1980, CCOE. 
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APPENDIX A-1 
Interviews Conducted 

George Quarles, Chief Administrator - Center of Career and Occupational 
Education (CCOE), Board of Education 

Vera Hannenberg, Projeot Director, Planning, Evaluation, and Research - 
CCOE 

John Vitale, Assistant Director, Trade and Technical Education - CCOE 

Norman Watnick, Assistant Director, Business and Distribution Education - 
CCOE 

Thomas Kane, Coordinator, Business and Community Relations - CCOE 

Mar/ /iles. Supervisor, Health Careers Coordinating Unit - CCOE 

Herbert Siegel, Director, Industrial Arts - CCOE 

Constantine Phillippas, Coordinator, Curriculum Unit - CCOE 

Howard Friedman, Project Director, Program Management and Operations - 
CCOE 

Anthony Saldino, Project Director, Adult Occupational Unit - CCOE 

Susan Wiesenfeld, Coordinator, Agricultural and Horticultural Education - 
CCOE 

Michael Racenelli (and staff), Project Director, Youth Employment Training 
Program (YETP) - CCOE 

Ann Sabato, Project Director, Occupational Edcation Operations - CCOE 

Juanita Ward, Project Director, Career Education Unit - CCOE 

Olga Sobelsohn, Director, Home Economics Unit - CCOE 

Daisy Shaw, Director, Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance 

Clara Blackman; Jeff Scherr; and Marty Smith - BEVG 

Eli Cohen, Executive Secretary - Advisory Council for Occupational Education 
Jessica Bram, Director - ^^lA Administration, Board of Education 
Mai Cutler, Deputy Executive Director - Division of High Schools 
Rene Sherline, Director - Cooperative Education Program 
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Perry Davis, Director - Office of Funded Programs 

Larry Kohn and Frances Yauch - Office of Program Development, Related 
Services, Special Education 

Pat Jordan, Assistant to Deputy Chancellor Halverson 

Paul Frommer*, Administrator, Facilities and Planning - Division of High 
Schools 

Timothy Wendt, Special Assistant to the Deputy Chancellor 

Muriel Ollivieri, Special Assistant to the Deputy Chancellor 

Dr. Nancy Scott, Director - Office of High School Projects 

Nathan Quinones, Executive Director - Division of High Schools 

Michael Squeglia - United Federation of Teachers, Vocational Education 
Representative 

Dr. Jacob Zach, Director - Career Bridges Program, Aviation Development 
Council 

Rita White, Job Developer - Career Bridges Program 
Principals and Assistant Principals 

Dr. David Fuchs, Principal - DeWitt Clinton High School 

Murray Bramberg, Principal - Andrew Jackson High School 

Mr. Siegel, Assistant Principal, Business Education Department - Walton 
High School 

Howard Saronson, Principal - Tottenville High School 

Sylvia Ballatt, Principal - Clara Barton High School 

Melvin Taylor, Principal - Benjamin Franklin High School 

Saul Bruckner, Principal - Edward R. Marrow High School 

Irwin Pfeffer, Assistant Frincipal - Thomas Jefferson High School 

Dr. Lawrence Costello, Principal - August Martin High School 

Bernai ' Deutchman, Principal - Norman Thomas High School 

Dr. James Canfield, Principal - Ralph McKee Vocational High School 

Seymour Kaufman, Principal - Alfred E. Smith Vocational High School 

Bernice Kanigher, Principal - Grace Dodge Vocational High School 
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^pendix A-1 

Ms. Gold, Department Chairman * Jane Addams Vocational High School 

Victor Herbert, Principal - Samuel Gompers Vocational High School 

Dr. Irwin Gross, Principal - Art and Design High School 

Bernard Foster, Principal * Chelsea Voctatlonal High School 

Frank Medaglla, Priaclpal - William E. Grady Vocational High School 

Marlon Lucchlno, Principal - William H. Maxwell Vocational High School 

Arthur Greenberg, Principal - Middle College Alternative High School 

Barbara Christen, Principal - Murry Bergtraum High School 

Eben Rogers, Principal * Boys and Girls High School 

Saul Bally, Principal - Fashion Industries High School 

Roslyn Besdine, Principal - Mabel Dean Bacon Vocational High School 

George Shirkey, Principal - Manhattan Vocational High School 

Pat DeMeo, Principal - New York School of Printing 

Robert Grant, Principal - Aviation High School 

Dr'. Sidney Rosenberg, Principal - Queens Vocational High School 

Michael Ignatowltz, Principal - Thomas A. Edison Vocational High School 

Kenneth Weissman, Principal - Alexander Hamilton Vocational High School 

Louis Auerbach, Principal - East New York Vocational High School 

Nathan Mayron, Principal - Eli Whitney Vocational High School 

Richard Saferin, Acting Principal - George Westlnghouse Vocational High 
School 

Simpson Sasserath, Assistant to the President, CSA and former president of 
the Vocational High Schools Principals Association 

Howard DuSoM, Assistant to the Commissioner of Youth Programs - N.Y.C. 
Department of Employment (DOE) 

Edith Robbins, Director, State Vocational Education Services - N.Y.C. DOE 

Naida Rasbury, Director, Title IIB Classroom Training I - N.Y.C. DOE 

Vermel Doncker, Director, YETP In School Program - N.Y.C. DOE 
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Nimpha Segurra, Deputy Assistant Commissioner of Youth Services - N.Y.C. 
DOE 

Roberto Albertorio, Assistant Commissioner, Youth Programs - New York City 
Department of Employment 

Herman Flshman, Senior Manager - New York State Employment Services, Joint 
High School Program 

David Morse, Legislative Aide to Senator Javlts, Education 

Fern Lapldus, Washington Representative - New York City Board of Education 

Evelyn Ganzglass - U.S. Department of Labor, Youth Program, Assistant to 
the Youth Conimlssloner 

Donald Chlavaccl, Program Analyst - U.S. Department of Labor, Planning and 
Design 

William J. Boudreau, Supervisor, Division of Occupational Education 
Supervision - Nc*' York State Education Department 

Dr. Daniel Koble, Director, Occupational Education - Board of Cooperative 
Educational Services of Putnam and Northern Westchester County (BOCES) 

% 

Mel Mungln - Private Industry Council-, Youth Programs 
Machine Trades 

George Shlrkey, Principal; Joe Battlato, Assistant Principal - Manhattan 
Vocational High School 

Dr. Sidney Rosenberg, Principal; George Donohue, Assistant Principal - 
Queens Vocational High School 

Dr. James Canfleld, Principal; John DePalma, Assistant Principal - Ralph 
McKee High School 

Michael Ignatowitz, Principal; Ed Hauser, Assistant Principal Technical; 

Sam Sandonnato, Assistant Principal, Vocational - Thomas Edison Vocational 
High School 

Frank Medaglla, Principal; Mr. Modlno, Assistant Principal - Grady Vocational 
High School 

Mr. Munlce, Principal; Mr. Kodnovlch, Assistant Principal - East New York 
Vocational High School 

Kenneth Weissman, Principal; Arthur Daly, Guidance Counselor; Mr. Goldberg, 
Coordinator, Metal Trades - Alexander Hamilton Vocational High School 
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Morris Gtcler - NEPCO Forged Products ^ 

Jim Smith * S & S Corrugated Paper 

Will Schoomer * Allomatic Industries 

B«R« Sloane Standard Motors 

Ron Dornau - J.B. Slattery and Brothers, Inc. 

J* Klein - S & L Metal Company 

Jack Carroll - Signal Stat 

Emil Kortchmar * retired machine shop owner 

Vincent Rojo - Todd Shipyards 

Data Processing 

Eben Rogers, Principal; Mrs. Alexander, Acting Interim/ Assistant Principal 
of Business; Mr. Riemer, Teacher - Boys and Girls High School 

Bernard Deutchman, Principal; Mr. Schwab, Assistant Principal, Accounting and 
Data Processing * Norman Thomas High School 

Dr. Perlman, Principal; Mrs. DeBellis, Assistant Principal, Business 
Education, Home Economic and Industrial Arts; Mr. Cohen, Teacher * 
Truman High School 

Barbara Christen, Principal; Lester Zimmerman, Assistant Principal, 
Administration; Stan Montz, Assistant Principal, Math and Computer 
Sciences * Hurry Bertraum High School for business Careers 

Dr. Altman, Principal]; Mr. Samuels, Assistant Principal o£ Business; Ms. 
Pantano, Teacher - Susan Wagner High School 

Dr. Lawrence Costello, Principal; Mrs. Lambert, Business Education Coor~ 
dinator * August Martin High School 

Jeffrey Hayowy, Supervisor, Computer Utility Group - Chase Manhattan Bank 

John Bono - Dun and Bradstreet 

Nancy Feinberg - New York City Department of Taxation and Finance 

Ted Tomishewicz - Salomon Brothers 

Al Brown ~ International Business Machines 

Professor Somerstein Queensboro Community College 

Professor Davidson * LaGuardia Community College 
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Meetings Attended 



Career Bridges Workshop, May 7, 1980. 

Superintendents Meeting vdth Director of High Schools, April 14, 
1980. 
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Interview Guide for Use with Principals of Vocational High Schools 
and Principals of Selected Comprehensive High Schools 

Philosophy 

How would you define occupational education* and what is its purpose? 

How do you feel about training students for a specific trade vs« 
generally preparing students for work? 

What do you think of the cluster concept and stressing transf errable 
skills? Is it possible to havp this under the current programs? 

How does the end product affect the student s interest in school? 

How do stipends affect the student *s interest? 

How do programs such as Shared Instruction, Coop Ed, and After School 
Skills compare with in school programs? 

What do you think of the career center concept? 

Admissions 

What should be the most heavily weighted factors for admission to the 
programs? 

Can the admission test be streamlined? 

How do you get information about your programs to the feeder schools? 
Could students be admitted at later points in the program? 
Programs 

How do you make programmatic decisions? 
How do you select course offerings? 

How do you Evaluate programs to prove their success or to eliminate 
them? Do your offerings affect your curriculum index and how heavily 
is this factor considered? 

How often are programs reviewed? 

Do you have examples of programs that have continued primarily because 
teacher-related skills ra:her than need? 
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How can you increase the flexibility of the programs? 
What are the mechanisms for occupational exploration in your school? 
Do you have separate departments with AP's for occupational ed? 
How do reimbursable programs interrelate with tax levy ones? 
Personnel and Funding 

What types of professional development do you provide for the teachers 
regarding occupational ed? 

How could teacher recruitment be improved? 

What percentage of your OTPS money is spent on occupational ed? 
What percentage of your units is spent on occupational ed? 
Is any of your OTPS money reimbursable funds? 

How much do you receive in reimbursables for OTPS? In paras? For 
supervisors? 

How do you use your paras? Are any tax levy paras used for occupational 
ed programs? 

How are budget requests made? 

What is the role of guidance counselors in occupational ed? 
Relations to Private Industry and the Public Sector 
How do you relate to private industry? 

What type of advisory commission do you relate to and how do you work 
with it? 

Doi you use privately funded programs such as Open Doors? 

How do you get information on labor statistics? 

How do you integrate work experience in your programs? 

Do you provide any placement services or job development services? 

Do you feel this service should be more centralized? 

Board Related Organization 

How do you relate to CCOE? 

How do you relate to other units at the Board? 
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How do you relate to the borough superintendent In occupational areas? 

Are you aware of the borough mini -plans and If so> how will you 
utilize them? 

Do you receive technical assistance or support from any of these units 



APPENDIX A-3 

Interview Guide for Use with Principals, Assistant Principals and Teachers 
in the Fields of Data Processing and Machine Trades 

What are the goals of the program (entry level skills vs. further study)? 

Why did you select this program for your school? 

How do you recruit students for the program? 

What is the sequence of courses? 

Is the program a 2 year or 3 year sequence? 

How do you Involve business in curriculum development? 

What specific businesses do you involve? 

Do they get involved with the purchase of machines? 

Do they get involved with curriculum review? 

What type of work study programs do you offer and how many students are involved? 
How and where do you place graduating students? Work study students? 
How do your teachers remain current in the field? 
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Do you have any contact with the Dept. of Employment in this program? Is 
any part of the program funded from other than tax levy sources? 



How do the units at the Board, such as the Center for Career and Occupational 
Education and the Division of High Schools, get involved in the program? 



Do you have any plans to expand the program? 
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Interview Guide with the Private Sector 



Have you had contact with the school system? 



How was It Initiated? 



Who was the initial contact person, and at what school? 
How often are you In contact with chem? 
What has been the result of this contact? 

Is your contact In terms of placement or curriculum development? 
Which do you think should be the role? 

Do you hire high school graduates? 

How well aiTe they trained? What skill areas are the strongest? The weakest 

Do you have any work study students? 

Is It successful? 

What can you do for the schools? 

What can they do for you? 
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APPENDIX B 
St udent Questionnaires 
Student Questionnaire (DATA PROCESSING) Total Number of Students: 163. 



1. Why are you taking this course? (Can check more than one) 

% Students 



I want to get a job In this field 

My parents suggested It 

My teacher suggested It 

My guidance counselor suggested It 

I didn't want to take another 
academic subject 

My present employer suggested It 

A friend told me It was an 
Interesting course 



113 


(69.3%) 


,46.3% 


23 


(14.iX) ' 


9.4% 


11 


(•6.7%) 


4.5% 


33 


(20.2%) 


13.5% 


19 


(11.7%) 


7.8% 


3 


( 1.8%) 


1.2% 


42 


(25.8%) 


17.2% 



2. Do y a know what the opportunities for jobs in data processing are? 
Yes 110 (67.5%) v 

No 13 ( 8.0%) 

Unsure 38 (23.3%) 

No Response 2 

3. Are you familiar with advancement possibilities in this trade? 
Yes 103 (63.2%) 

No 28 (17.2%) 

Unsure 32 (19.6%) 

4. Do you know what skills you must have to get a job in data processing? 
Yes 94 (57./%) 

No 33 (20.2%) 



Unsure 36 (22. IX) 
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5. Did a guidance counselor help you select this program? 
Yes 33 (20. 2Z) 

No 127 (77.95i) 
Unsure 3_ ( 1.8%) 

6. Do you think the course is teaching you skills you can sell? 
Yes 110 (67,5%) 

No 19 (11.7%) 

Uosure 30 (18.4%) 

No Response 4 

7. Do you plan to get a job in this field after high school graduation 
or go on to further education? 

Job 27 (16.6?:; 

Apprenticeship program 3 (1.8%) 
2-year college 31 (19.0%) 
4-year college 103 (63.2%) 

(One student: apprenticeship and 2-year college) 

8. Have you ever visited a business to see what you would do if you stay 
in data processing? 

Ye5* 50 (30.7%) 

No 112 (68.7%) 

No Response 1 

9. Are you in any work study program? 
Yes 17 (10.4%) 

No 125 (76.7%) 

COOP Ed 8_(4.9%) 

YETP 6 (3.7%) 
Other 6 (3.7%) 



No Response 
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10* Wh^ ^ear student are you? 
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Student QuestionnaiiTe (MACHINE TRADES) Total Number of Students: 143. 

1. Why are you taking this course? (Can check more than one) 

% Students 







Surveyed 


% of Responses 


I want to get a job In this field 


85 


(59. 4Z) 


31.8% 


My parents suggested It 


16 


(11.2%) 


6.0% 


My teacher suggested It 


12 


( 8.4%) 


4.5% 


My guidance counselor suggested It 


12 


( 8.4Z) 


4.5% 


I didn't want to take another 
academic subject 


21 


(14.7%) 


7.9% 


My present employer suggested It 


A 


( 2.8Z) 


1.5% 


A friend told me It was an 
Interesting course 


45 


(31. 5Z) 


16.9% 


It has a good future 


60 


(42.0%) 


22.5% 


It was the only space available 
at this school 


12 


( 8.4%) 


4.5% 


Do you know what the opportunities for 


jobs In 


the machine 


trades are? 



Yes 98 (68.5%) 

No 4_ ( 2.8%) 

Unsure 35 (24.5%) 

No Response 6 

3. Are you familiar with advancement possibilities In this trade? 
Yes 61 (42.7%) 

No i8 (12.6%) 

Unsure 16 (11.2%) 

No Response 48 

4. Do you know what skills you must have to get a job In the machine trades? 
Yes 107 (74.8%) 

No 11 ( 7.7%) 
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Unsure 18 (12.6%) 

No Response 7 
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5. Did a guidance counselor help you select this program? 
Yes 29 (20.3%) 

No 106 (74.1%) 

Unsure 1 ( .7%) 

No Response 7 

6. Do you think the course is teaching you skills you can sell? 
Yes 93 (65,0%) 

No 18 (12,6X) 

Unsure 21 (14.7%) 

No Response 11 

7. Do you plan to get a job in this field after high school graduation 
or go on to further education? 

Job 58 (40.6%) (5 students indicated a combination of job and school) 

Apprenticeship program 7 (4.9%) (3 students indicated a combination of 

an apprenticeship program and school) 

Technical School 21 (14.7%) 
4-year college 65 (45.5%) 

8. Have you ever visited a business to see what you would do if you stay 
in the machine trades? 

Yes 56 (39.2%) 

No 73 (51.0%) 

No Response 14 

9. Are you in any work study program? 

Yes _l— (^'^X) 
No 126 (88.1%) 
COOP Ed 1 (.7%) 

YETP 0 (0%) 
• 

Other 2 (1.4%) 
No Resoonse 7 
10. What grade are you in? 
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5 Cler. 
7 Pcd./Ada. 



PROGRAM HAMACIiMUNT AND OPCiUTiaNS 
12 Positions (12 RO) 

* Direct proeram developaonti 
implencntation and Management. 

' Coordinato personnel < fiscal 
and organizational proccduros. 

* Program >lonitorinn 



BOARD OP EDUCATION OF THE CITY OP NEIf YORK 



I. .0RGAWI2ATI0M 197S^79 



7 Clor. 

4 PoU/Ad«.>^ 



CENTEH FOR CAREER AND OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 
Goorgo R. Quarlos, Chief Administrator 



11 Positions 



. (11 RE) 

Loadorship in planning, dovolopmont ond 
implomontation* Caroor/Occupational 
Education, K-Adult. 
Director-Occupational Education 
Now York City, Planning Region II. 
Provide linkages with business community, 
and public agencies on federal i state and 
local levels. 



tALS" 



21 T/L 
653 F/T-RE 
000 P/T-RE 




4 Cloij 



PI^NlHG/EVALUATION/RRSEARai' 



13 Positions 



(13 RE) 



Develop annual and long range 
regional plans. 

Direct occupational research and 
program review and assessment. 



ADULT COORDINATING UNIT 



4 89 P/T> 



P/T 14S5 {48DRB) 



r/L • Tat Levy 
\£ ^ Rclobursablo 



Direct operation of adult and out* 
of- school, instructional and appren* 
ticeshlp .training. 
Provide supervision, eoordinationi 
and operation of adult literacy* 
Nigh School Equivalcncyi Consumer 
Education, and Occupational Pro- 
yrams for Adults. 



CAnnnu imucATiaM 



10 Positions (10 RG) 



Supervise dovelopnent 
and implemontatien of 
career education pro- 
grams - X-12. 
On-site Teams, Staff 
Development, Curric- 
ulum DevelopAont and 
Disseminat ion. 



7 Cler. (6 T/L, IRE) 
34 Ped/Adm. 



OCCUPATia>IAL EDUCATION UNITS 



:41 Positions (.21 T/L, 20 RE) 

Serve as technical advisers to 
program and schools covering 
all occupational education. . 
* Develop curriculum, provide staff 
training and support to central 
staff and district personnel. , 



BRONX COMPREHENSIV*! OCCUPATIONAL CENTER 



16 Positions 



(16 RB) 

Provide comprehensive career counseling 4 
support services to secondary/adult target 
groups) 

Servo ts a hub resource for occupational 
information, staff development activities 
and en-site instruction. 



S Cler* 
13 Ped,/Adm« 



OCCUPATiaNAL EDUCATIOM OPHRATiaNS 
28 F/T, S39 P/T Positions (2a RE^ 



Coordination and supervision of 
After School and Shared Instruc* 
tien and ether special programs 
i.e. (Limited English Speakers 
Reducing Sex SCereetypes) . 



9 Cler. 
19 PcJ./Adi 



WORK 'experience programT 



54 P/T, 66 P/T Positions (54 RB) 
2.430 paid Student Positions 



* Supervision and ImpleMntation of 
funded work experience (YETP and 
others) • 

* Provide intake, placement and 
follow-up and, counseling services 
to eligible students. 
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kcmiKmr/IMDUSTRY LUISON 
!coord*..::tor - To« Kano 



PROGRAM ^lAKACDIENT 
DPCRATIONS UNIT 

Project Director t 
Howard . Friedman 

Resources (Fiscal) 
Ilontrol Office 

/EA Profraa Dev*t 
I InpleMontition 

Personnel Adain. 



4anagcaen.t ( 
itaff Dovel. 

tonitoring 
(nplcflcntation) 



PLANNIKG/RESEARCIl 
UNIT 

Project Director, 
Verm Hannonberf 

Planning 

Progran Review 
and Assessaent 

Research 
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CAREER EDUCATION 
. UNIT 

Project Director^ 
Juinita 0. Ward 

Dovolopaontt 
Proposal Dev*tt 

Staff Dev't 

Curriculua 

lapleaentationt 

« Occ. Bd. Supp 
Teaa 

« Dissemination 

- Job Readiness 
Traininfi 
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CEffTER rOft CAREER AXD OCCUPATIONAt EUUCATIUN 



CHIEF ADMINISTRATOR 
George R. Quarles 



HORX EXPERIENCE 



Project Director I 
Michael RacanellJ 

YETP In-School 
Frofiraa 

Career Experience 
Center 

Field Services 

<Uipport Services 

Vocational Work 
Study 

Youth Eaployaont 
Prograa 



BRONX CAREER 
COUNSELING ( 
RESOURCE CENTER 



Project Director 
Mary Catkin 

Intake 4 iasw^ 
■ent 

Career Interest 
Exploration 

Individual 4 
Group Counseling 

Referrals 

Career Resource 
Library 



OCCUPATIONAL 
EDUCATION 
OPERATIONS UNIT 



Project Director « 
Ann Z. Sabato 

Shared Instruction 
Prograa 

After ^School 
Occupational 
Skills Training 
Prograa 

LESA Prograaa 

Elin. Sex Role 
Stereotyping 



ADULT PROGRAM 
UNIT 



Project Director 
Anthony Saldino 

Adult Sasic 
Education Pro. 

Adult Consuaer 
Education 

Manpower 
(CBTAJ Pro. . 

High School 
ConsortiuB 

8TS-Pre-Eaploy. 
Progrgiu 

Alternative 

Facilities 

Prograa 

Special Frograas 



■"Occupational 

EDUCATION units 



Trade & Technical 
Assistant Director 
John Vitale 



Industrial Arts 

Diroctor 
Herbort Siogel 



Hoailh Careers 
Supervisor 
Mary Wiles 



Bus. 1^ DiSt. lUI. - 

Assistant Director 
Noraan Watnick 



llioac Ecouoaics 
.Assistant Director 
j oiga Sobelsohn 

Agriculture Careers 
Special Frograas 
Coordinator 

Susan Woiscnfeld 



Curriculua Coord. 

Coordinator « 

C. Philippas 
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Board of Education of the City of New York 
CLNTER FOR CAREER AND OCCUPATIONAL CDUCATICN 
110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11201 
S22-S122 

GEORGE R. QUARLES 

Chief Administrator September 26, 1979 

CENTER MEMORANDUM 

TO: Comiunity School Board Chairmen, Community Superintendents, High School 

Superintendent s» Principals of Day High Schools, Heads of Bureaus, 
If Directors of Occupational Units and Coordinators of VEA Programs 

FROM: George R. Quarles, Chief Administrator 

SUBJECT: Vocational Education Act Proposals - 1980-81 



The Center for Career and Occupational Education is requesting input for proposals for 
funding under the Vocational Education Act of 1976. These proposals will be developed 
for implementation during the 1980-81 school year. 

The Vocational Education Act provides funds for vocational programs that will enable 
participsnts to prepare for entry- level positions. As such, requests for funding 
should be directed towards the development of new or enhanced educational rpportuni- 
ties in fields where labor shortages exist (this must be documentable) . In addition, 
limited funding is available for programs that provide for the upgrading of existing 
skills (for lateral and upward mobility) and/or prepare participants for prc-technical 
or other post- secondary occupational education. 

Schools submitting requests for funding must obtain approvals from the Principal and 
the Superintendent prior to submission to CCOE. All requests for funding must be 
presented to the Chief Administrator, Center for Career and Occupational Education, 
the Chancellor, the Advisory Council for Occupational Education, the City-Wide Advisory 
Committee for Funded Programi, and the Central Board of Education. Following local 
refinement and approval, the proposal is incorporated into the Annual Plan for Occupa- 
tional Education in New York City and sent to the State Education Department for review, 
approval and allocation of funds. All VEA proposals must follow thi^ procedure and be 
approved by all of the above offices before they can be initiated. 

Anyone requesting VEA funds should submit a proposal outline (following the guidelines 
listed below) to the appropriate occupational specialist (see page 2) within the Center 
for Career and Occupational Education, for initial review and possible discussion. 
This conceptual outline is to be submitted no later than the close of business^ 
November 21, 1979. 

P.equcsts for funds should include the following information: 

1. Supportive data for needs, including finding or studies which Justify 
the program and/or documentation from industry or an advisory council. 

2. Equipment currxsntly available to support the program and facilities 
available for program use. 

3. Program objectives. In mensurable terms, as well as items that will 
be used to help evaluate the program. 

4. A complete description of the program, including the number of students 
involved, the number and qutilif ications of all faculty (both current 

and to-be-hired) , all budgetary items and an outline of the instructional 
content. 

5. How the program will relate to local short range and long range 
planning and the State Plan for Occupational Lducation. In addition, 
indicate the extend to which the program will help meet the manpower 
needs of the immediate areii as well as satisfying local student 
interest. 

6. Where appropriate, include an outline of the instructional content 
of the prog) am. 
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Adult Coordinating Unit 
P.S, 6, 347 Biiltic Street 
Brooklyn, NY 11201 

Agriculture and Ornamental 

Horticulture Programs 
131 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, NY 11201 

Bureau of t'-operative Education 
110 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, NY 11201 

Bureau of Guidance 

362 Schermerhom Street 

Brooklyn, NY 11217 

Business and Distributive Education 
131 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, NY 11201 

Health Careers Coordinating Unit 
131 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, NY 11201 

Hooe Econoaics Office 
131 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, NY 11201 

Industrial Arts Office 
131 Livingston Street 
Brojlcl;Ti, NY 11201 

Occupational Curriculua Coordination 
P.S. 6, 347 Baltic Street 
Brooklyn, NY 11201 

Trade and Technical Education Office 
131 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, NY 11201 

Office of Program Management and Operations 
110 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, NY 11201 



Anthony (ialdino 
(596-4402) 
Susan Weiscnfcld 
(596-4082) 
Renco Shfrl inc 
(596-697fi) 
Martin Smith 
(596-515^) 
Norman Wat..ick 
(596-4966) 
Mary Wiles 
(596-6955) 
Olga Sobelsohn 
(596-4030) 
Herbert Sicgel 
(596-5056) 

Constantine Philippas 

(596-440O) 

John Vitale 

(596-6136) 

Howard Friedman 

(596-4061) 



of adequate facilities to house the program). 

Once a proposal outline is considered acceptable, based o" priorities «"Jlished Jy 
Se New Yo?k City and New York State Plans for Occupational Education, it may be re 
quested that the outline be re-submitted in proposal form. 

Your cooperation is appreciated. 



GRQ'.sc 




Senior Assistant to the Chancellor 
for Instruction 
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APPENDIX F 
Education Options Schools and Courses 



High School 
Abraham Lincoln (K) 

Andrew Jackson (Q) 
August Martin (Q) 



Beach Channel (Q) 
Boys and Girls (K) 

Clara Barton (K) 
Edward R* Murrow (K) 

Far Rockaway (Q) 

James Madison (L) 

John Dewey (K) 

John Jay (K) 
Julia Rlchman (M) 

Murry Bergtraum (M) 



Subject Area 

Pre-Veterlnary Studies and Brooklyn 
Animal Care 

Pioneer Law Program Queens 

Institute for Science and Cltywlde 

Technology 
Aviation Careers 
Data Protesslng 
Communications Center for 

Radio and Television 

Institute cf Oceanography Cltywlde 

Urban Planning Construction Brooklyn 

Management 

Computer Science 

Health Professions Cltywlde 

Communications Acts ' Brooklyn 
Experimental School 
Independent Study 

Humanities and Arts Queens 

Health Careers 

Gerontology 

Center for administration Brooklyn 
and Management 

Experimental Independent Brooklyn 
Study 

Criminal Justice Careers Brooklyn 

Practical Nursing Cltywlde 
Naval Junior R.O.T.C. 
Humanities Mini-school 

Computer Science Cltywlde 
Marketing (Insurance, Banking 

and Finance 9 Real Estate, 

International Trade) ^ 
Accounting \ 
Secretarial Science 
Legal Studies 
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High School 
Norman Thomas 



Park West (M) 

Samuel Tllden (K) 

Sarah Hale (K) 
Thomas Jefferson (K) 

Tottenville (R) 
Walton (X) 



Subject 

Accounting and Data 

Processing 
Marketing Careers 
Secretarial Careers 

Pre-Technlcal Electronics.. 

and Small Appliance Repair 
Automotive 
Avlatloa 

School for Law, Politics 
and Community Affairs 

Cosmetology 

Institute of Recreational 
Careers 

Dental Careers 

Business Academy . 
Performing Arts Academy 



Area 



City wide 



Citywlde 



Brooklyn only 

Brooklyn only 
Brooklyn only 

Richmond only 

Bronx only 
Bronx only 



Washington Irving (M) Medical Assistant 



Citywlde 
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APPENDIX G 

Programs Selected for Curriculum Development 

I3S0E 

Automotive Mechanics 

Building Industries 

Carpentry 

Electrical Trades 

Electronics 

Foods 

General Merchandise Retailing ' 
Graphics 

Health Assisting 
Office Clerical 

VOC-TECHS 
Auto Body Repair 
Clothing Alteratlonlst 
Computer Operator f 
Cosmetologist 
Dental Assistant 

Industrial Sewing Machine Operator 
Licensed Practical Nurse 
Secretary 

CITY ISSOE 
Aircraft Ground Support 
Avionics 

Business Machine Repair 

1 76 
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Summary of Recommendations to be Implemented At a Borough Level 

EPP feels that changes in the delivery of the vocational education 
system should focus on borough changes, primarily because the planning in 
the boroughs are more manageable than the city-yide system. Any 
recommendations for the boroughs should be related to the expressed 
needs and demands of each borough rather than a totally equal division 
of resources into five parts. The borough mini-plans can be of use 
in this focus, although they do not address expressed demand of the 
students* 

The Department of Employment and Board of Education should 
consult with each other, through involving the superintendent, as to 
programs targeted in specific boroughs toward youth. In this regard, 
programs could be coordinated and space leased jointly where appropriate. 

Equipment purchase should be based on priorities for existing 
programs, supplementing and updating offerings that are in place and 
need to be expanded or upgraded. 

The relationships .of vocational and comprehensive schools with 
community colleges should be expanded particularly in the occupational 
areas. Coordination of high schools with appropriate community 
colleges should be the responsibility of the borough superintendents. 
Demonstration projects should be developed in each borough in 2-3 ^ 
vocational areas. 

Assessments should be made of the tyj^es of businesses surrounding 
each school with the goal being to establish interest on the part 
of the business community in the school, its program, and its students. 
Often the students are the best link to stimulate the private sector 
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Involvement* The Private Industry Council and Chamber of Commerce 
should assist the Board In this assessment* The borough mini-plans 
developed by CCOE should be distributed to all the high school 
principals and used In their meetings with the superintendents* In 
addition, the charts In the mini-plans demonstrating course offerings 
should be incorporated Into -guidance programs at the feeder schools 
to provide more exao| Information for the guidance personnel, students 
and parents In determining the actual offerings In the schools* 
Stronger coordination between the Advisory Council and the 
superintendents should be established through representation by 
staff of the superintendents on the Advisory Council* The current 
expenditure of tax levy fund^ for vocational and occupational education 
by borough should be used In determining future geographical priorities 
for funding programs* 
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GLOSSARY OF TERMS 

VEA : Vocational Education Act — a federal program administered by the 
Office of Education for vocational programs. Fet^eral dollars are allocated 
to the State Educatiot^ Department which gives it to the various regions. 
New York City is Region 2. 

Chapter 399 : A part of the general State Aid to Education monies, based 
on occupational courses and given tj the "Big 5" cities in New York State 
who do not receive BOCES money. 

CETA - Comprehensiv e Employment and Training Act : U.S. Department of Labor 

funds. YETP, the Youth Employment and Training Act, is Title IV of CETA, 

designed :o make available to youth a broad range of employment and 

training services designed locally and adopted to local needs. It is 

administered by the Ne-; York Department of Employment (DOE). 

DOE: New York City Department of ^.mployment. 

CCOE: Center for Career and Occupational Education. 

BEVG: Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance* 

OFF : Office of Funded Programs. 

BOCES: Boards of Cooperative Education Services 

PIC: Private Industry Council and part of the Chamber of Ccnunerce. 
PSE: Public Service Employment, an adult subsidized employment program. 
COOP: Cooperative Education Program, a worv experience program. 
OTPS; Othfir than Personal Services. 

ED OPS ; Educational Option Courses, a three yt-^ar sequence of courses 
which prepares students for jobs in a career area, as well as for college. 
AP: /jsistant principal. 

BACIS: Business and Accounting Computer Information System at whe Board 
of Education. 
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ISSOE ; Instructional Support System for Occupational Education of the 
State Education Department* 

SIP ; Shared Instruction Program — Students travel from their regular 
schools to other high schools to take occupational training courses tor 
two period every day, for credit. 

ASOS P; After School Occupational Skills Program. Students take occupational 
skills courses after school at other high schools, 4 hour^ a week, for 
30 weeks* 
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